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The Ghosts 
Depart 


HE success of the operatic version of Henry 

James's The Turn of the Screw will no doubt 

send many people to re-read the best ghost 
story ever written, but it is unlikely to revive the 
lost appetite for tales of the supernatural. The 
ghost story went out with Arthur Machen and 
Algernon Blackwood. It was doomed, like the 
Olympian gods, when it became an object of art. 
Once the horrid midnight shapes faded into subtle 
effulgences the end was inevitable. The old 
robustness and vitality had gone. It became possible 
to write about ghosts quite beautifully; but nobody 
believed in them any longer. 

This may well indicate a more significant change 
in our outlook than is generally realized. A really 
genuine ghost nowadays would be embarrassed by 
the welcome he received. He would hastily de- 
materialize to escape from a horde of reporters, 
psychical researchers and TV producers, as eager 
to greet him as though he had landed from a 
Flying Saucer. And that, perhaps, is the clue to 
what has happened. We have exchanged one 
fantasy for another. The ghosts of yesteryear have 
been replaced by Martians and Venusians. Science 
now plays the part that formerly belonged to 
magic. 


One World for Two 


Science fiction offers a greater range of possi- 
bilities to the imaginative writer than the occult. 
At its best it can be very good and it is enjoyed—and 
written—by many working scientists. But the 
metamorphosis implies much more than new thrills 
for old. The denizens of outer space may be as 
mythical as the headless lady and the phantom 
monk, but they belong to a 3D environment. Even 
those who are persuaded that other worlds are 
watching us do not suppose there is anything 
supernatural about them. Their powers may seem 
miraculous by our standards, but this is always 
explained by their more advanced scientific know- 
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ledge. There is nothing in this to disturb the most 
hardened positivist, and much to gratify him. 
Consciously or unconsciously, his own basic 
assumptions have come to be widely accepted. 

This, of course, was what was feared in the early 
days of the Copernican revolution. If other planets 
were inhabited, there must be beings who were 
outside the Christian scheme; and as they could 
not be classified it was concluded that they could 
not exist. But no one today seems troubled because 
Martians and Venusians have never heard of angels 
and ‘demons, powers and principalities. They 
belong to the same universe as ourselves, and that 
is the significance of the change. The ghost story 
took it for granted that the reader believed in two 
universes, the natural and the supernatural; science 
fiction assumes only one universe. 

Thus we reach the end of a process that has been 
going on since the seventeenth century—the steady 
depopulation of the spirit world. At one time 
demons were as thick as microbes. Even Kepler 


believed that the planets were guided by angels. 
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Until medicine became scientific, every organ of 
the body was thought to be controlled by an 
archeus or subsidiary spirit. The assumption of 
two universes was dropped by science but survived 
in some forms of fiction until comparatively recently, 
and its disappearance—except in the specifically 
religious novel—is one symptom of a profound 
change. 


The Face of Evil 


The religious novel—as understood today——is a 
new genre. It is written by those who consciously 
resist the general climate of opinion. There is 
something defiant, for example, in the way Graham 
Greene emphasizes the harder parts of Catholic j 
dogma. The miracles in The End of the Affair are 
preposterous——e.g. the disappearance of a straw- 
berry mark from the face of a rationalist lecturer 
when touched by a lock of hair. Bernanos goes 
even further in Star of Satan and causes the Devil 
to appear in person. Few people can take this 
sort of thing seriously today. The Devil has 
declined to a mild expletive and there is too much 
else in the world about us to make our flesh creep. 

It is sometimes urged that although the secular- 
ization of thought may be good for science it is 
bad for literature. Milton could write an epic 
about Lucifer; could he have done so about an 
electronic brain on stilts? Would not The Turn 
of the Screw have been a dull story if the explanation 
had been a psychological complex instead of evil 
spirits? Indeed, how can we explain evil in purely 
naturalistic terms? 

But it would be an odd state of affairs if evil 
had been deliberately introduced into the world 
to enable authors to write more interesting books. 
When we read serious works of art we willingly 
suspend disbelief. As for works designed for our 
entertainment, the plain fact is that if people found 
science fiction boring they would demand ghost 
stories instead; and they do not. Whatever may 
be thought of the universe of science it is not dull. 
Our imagination is too feeble to reach into its 
immensity and its strangeness. No magic spell 
ever bestowed such terrible power for good or 
evil as the formule the physicists now possess. So 
Oppenheimer felt when he gazed at the first atomic 
explosion and found himself quoting the Bhagavad 
Gita: ‘1 am the Lord of Life and Death... ’. 
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PATRICK WILLIAMS 


AZY people like myself (and you *‘ Aypocrite 

reader’) have something in common with 

Baudelaire. Indolence is a key to the poetry 
of Baudelaire, who complained of acedia, a disease 
of the will, * sickness of monks’, as it was called 
in the Middle Ages. He is also credited with the 
discovery of boredom, at least to be the first writer 
to make ennui a major theme. Critics were not 
slow to point out all this, but have had a harder 
time explaining why, ever since their publication 
and their author's subsequent prosecution for 
obscenity nearly a hundred years ago, the collection 
of Les Fleurs du Mal should have flourished and 
been recognized as poetry of great beauty instead 
of as a wilted and perverse curiosity. 

Intelligent critics like Peter Quennell, for instance, 
in the newly revised edition of his excellent study,! 
have confined themselves mainly to the poet's 
background and psychology, and there is no lack 
of biographical material. New finds are still being 
made—-some more letters and a play, character- 
istically unfinished, were published in the Mercure 
de France only a month or two ago. J-P. Sartre, 
too, dwells almost entirely on Baudelaire’s life, 
to the exclusion of his poetry, in his somewhat 
metaphysical but fascinating book.2 Naturally 
Baudelaire is an ideal subject for existentialists; a 
simplified working diagram, as it were, for their 
exposition of man’s predicament, the problems of 
choice, self-consciousness and action. 

But it matters little whether his soul is existentialist 
or RC (yes, the Catholics have filed a claim), 
Baudelaire remains one of the great poets in the 
French language. Admitting his pathological 
indolence, cultivated insensibility, repellent sexual 
relationships, were his Fleurs du Mal really flowers 
of evil? I do not believe so, for evil in the worst, 
that is to say in the best, sense of the word bears 
no flowers. Ezra Pound misses the point when he 
quotes approvingly Henry James’s out of hand 


condemnation: ‘Le Mal, you do yourself too 
much honour... our impatience is of the same 
order as... if for the Flowers of Good” one 


should present us with a rhapsody on plum-cake 


| Baudelaire and the Symbolists. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson.) 18s. 
2 Baudelaire. English translation by Martin Turnell, (Horizon, 1949.) 


Baudelaire’s Redeeming Vice 


Undoubtedly one of the greatest French 
poets, Baudelaire played a significant 
part in defining the modern poet's 
attitude to his work and his public 


Charles Baudelaire 


and eau de cologne.’ Baudelaire first published a 
hundred of his poems in book form in 1857 and 
was obliged to substitute the flashy title of Les 
Fleurs du Mai for the far more apposite Limbes 

-Limbo and self-oblivion, after all, is a truer 
description. It is the intellectual tension, the 
emotional effort to escape the boredom of self, 
to go * Anywhere out of this World’, which gives 
these poems a remarkable unity. Despising himself, 
through art he sought the redemption he never 
quite believed in. 

Baudelaire’s peculiarly religious attitude to his 
art is shown by Mansell Jones in that lively series 
‘Studies in Modern European Literature and 
Thought "> and is especially important because it 
was to affect the whole Symbolist movement which 
in its turn profoundly influenced such writers as 
T. S. Eliot in this country. Understandably, we 
may imagine the dual notions of ennui and re- 
demption to be incompatible in the same writer, 
but we have only to turn to The Wasteland and the 
Four Quartets. There is an even clearer, if un- 
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expected, point of reference in Soren Kierkegaard, 
who was contemporary with Baudelaire and 
‘father’ of existentialism. Kierkegaard spoke of 
the Three Stages on life’s way, and declared that 
those who sought fulfilment (redemption) in the 
Aesthetic Stage would be swallowed up by boredom, 
or so I gather from Professor Collins’s lucid account 
of the philosophy of that despairingly abstruse 
and melancholy Dane.‘ 
Baudelaire might have broken away from his 
impotence and static boredom if only he had been 
able, or willing, to shake off his masochistic belief 
in the bourgeois moral code which he daily in- 
fringed. But he was emotionally prevented from 
summing up his bourgeois environment objectively 
in the manner, say, of his more masculine contempo- 
rary, Flaubert, who recorded every tic and mental 
habit of the bourgeoisie so minutely and deva- 
statingly in his Dictionary of Accepted Ideas.‘ 
Baudelaire was scarcely interested in other people, 
bourgeois or otherwise; he was too introspectively 
concerned with himself; and only through the 
sculptured, almost concrete, form of his polished 
4 The Mind of Kierkegaard. (Secker and Warburg.) 18s. 
5 English translation by Jaques Barzun. (Reinhardt.) 10s 6d. Also 


a fine new illustrated edition, A Dictionary of Platitudes. (Rodale 
Press) 


verse could he give himself an objective reality. 
Baudelaire’s real vice, then, was the vice of re- 
demption through art, but for us it is a redeeming 
vice since it produced the Fleurs du Mal and the 
superb poems in prose. 

Was there another way out? We are reminded 
of an alternative in this centenary year of Rimbaud’s 
birth. Arthur Rimbaud, the boy poet who hailed 
Baudelaire as king of poets and dazzled his 
Symbolist contemporaries with his youthful genius, 
abruptly renounced literature at the age of twenty- 
three to become a merchant and explorer. His 
extraordinary career is vividly narrated by Peter 
Quennell, who notes Rimbaud’s illuminating remark, 
made after A Season in Hell, when he was almost 
through with writing: * Ennui is no longer my love.’ 

Life cannot be lived exclusively through art, 
which is only its expression, and to attempt to do 
so is to court despair and sterile ennui. The Sym- 
bolist movement, despite its brilliant and often 
beautiful excesses, did incalculable harm in propa- 
gating a religion of ‘pure’ art. Today, when 
poems are written mainly for other poets, there is 
still a lesson to be learned from Mr_ Quennell’s 
twenty-five-year-old Baudelaire and the Symbolists, 
and we should welcome this new edition. 


Plain English 


[VERYONE who reads (or contributes) to 
this journal would do well to ponder on the 
rules of clear exposition which George Orwell 


provided, They are as follows: 
1, Never use a metaphor, simile, or other figure 
of speech which you are used to seeing in print. 
2. Never use a long word where a short one will 
do, 
If it is possible to cut a word out, always 
cut it out, 
Never use the passive where you can use the 
active. 
Never use a foreign phrase, a scientific word, 
or a jargon word if you can think of an 
everyday English equivalent. 
Break any of these rules sooner than say 
anything downright barbarous. 


These are taken from Geerge Orwell, by 
Laurence Brander, (Longmans, 12s 6d), an 
excellent study of a brilliant and fiercely dedicated 
writer, The purely literary use of words, as he 


admitted, is another matter. The rules he laid 
down were for language used * as an instrument 
for exposing and not for concealing or preventing 
thought’. 

Many critics besides Orwell have derided 
Officialese and inflated language from an 
esthetics standpoint, as E. M. Forster has 
pointed out; but Orwell, remarked Forster, 
‘is unique in being immensely serious and in 
connecting good prose with liberty. Like most 
of us, he does not define liberty, but being a 
liberal he thinks that there is more of it here than 
in Stalin’s Russia or Franco’s Spain, and that we 
need still more of it, rather than less, if our 
national tradition is to continue. If we write 
and speak clearly we are likelier to think clearly, 
and to remain comparatively free’. Orwell 
explicitly stated that political confusion was 
connected with the decay of language, and he 
hoped to bring about some improvement by 
* starting at the verbal end’. There is little else 
that a writer can hope to do, but it can be of 
overwhelming importance. H.H. 
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A Writer’s Faith 


KATHLEEN NOTT 


The Emperor's Clothes whose tone Mr G. §S. 
Fraser has gently deplored in recent issues of 
LireraAry Gurpe,! was certainly a polemic and in 
that sense a negative book. But even its negativeness 
came out of alarm at a threat, at once new, old and 
insidious, to certain positive values which I think 
can still be held. 

These are broadly the values of the liberal and 
humane rationalist. At the present time it is very 
difficult to assert these in a positive urbane and 
self-confident tone of voice. Recently they have 
not made their way in the world, they are under 
a cloud and, much more seriously, their friends 
have often failed them. 

There is another and more important reason why 
they have come down in the world. This is that 
those whose values are not personally examined, 
but conventional, often assume that they and 
society are still liberal, humane and reasonable. 
Even those who are on the point of exploding 
with die-hard spleen often seem to be asserting 
that society has after all done its best in a humane 
direction—and look where it has got us! 

The more vocal foes of liberalism (if I may use 
that word to sum up the clumsy trio) t:¢ therefore 
hitting a man when he is not city down but doesn’t 
know he is down. 

This is said, not by way of apology, but simply 
to indicate that I am aware that the more positive 
side of the book was partially obscured: to give 
one of the reasons for this: and to clear the way 
for extracting and developing this positive side. 

When Mr Fraser ‘ recommends a more sympa- 
thetic and less polemical approach . . . to creative 
writers who draw upon Christian themes’ he is 
suggesting, I take it, among other things, that they 
have this positive or constructive outlook which is 
so desirable, and have it more than most con- 
temporary writers. 

This is one of the notions which I question. I 
should say on the contrary that those who write 
within the framework of orthodox Christianity, 
especially those to whom Original Sin ‘is a very 
real and terrible thing’ (for instance, Eliot and 
Greene) cannot be sufficiently described if we leave 


! See September, October and November issues. 


In the first of a new series of articles 
Miss Nott eonsiders the effect of 
orthodox Christianity upon some 


today 


leading novelists and poets 


aside their profound anti-liberalism and _ their 
distaste for average humanity. 

Mr Fraser bases his appreciation of their positive 
contribution on another idea which I question. 
This is the rentier view of Western culture: the 
idea that our cultural heritage is still so pre- 
dominantly a Christian one * that the moral feelings 
and attitudes even of unbelievers are still largely 
shaped . . . by Christianity’. I notice that he gives 
himself an escape route by adding ‘ or by a conscious 
reaction against it’. 

With respect, I should say he was trying to have 
his cake and eat it. People whose values appear to 
be based on a ‘ reaction against’ Christianity are 
often aware of and trying to reformulate those 
other and many elements of our cultural heritage 
which come from non-Christian sources, They 
may be trying in short to re-establish the tradition 
of intellectual freedom (which is at least partly 
Greek and Moslem). Liberals and humanists have 
defended and preserved Christian values, we must 
remember, more often than Christians have 
defended intellectual freedom. 

Mr Fraser illustrates the persistence, whether 
we like it or not, of Christian tradition, by saying 
that the typically Western attitude ‘is shaped by 
a desire to avoid the twin pitfalls of presumption 
and despair.’ I should say that this was a realistic 
attitude—something which people discover in 
experience, if they ever discover anything, and 
certainly not specifically Christian: Presumption 
or hubris is either a biological or a Greek notion, 
according to whether you use common sense or 
read books, To talk, as Mr Fraser does, about 
being saved or damned, in the same context, is a 
Christian interpretation and perhaps begs the 
question. 

In The Emperor's Clothes 1 talked a good deal 
about science. I was aware then, and still am, that, 
as Rabelais said, Science without conscience is 
spiritual ruin (Science sans conscience n'est que ruine 
de l’ame), and may be ruin of all civilized and 
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humane values. But I claimed that something which 
could be called a scientific attitude underlay our 
liberal humane tradition, emerging as the urge to 
discover and to experience, and as the desire for 
intellectual freedom, 

I have been told that by this I advocate anything 
from bigger and better hydrogen bombs to psycho- 
analysis for everybody, especially poets. So I shall 
try and say here what I do mean by it. 

J was interested in the tradition of intellectual 
freedom as it concerned creative writing. The 
positive and, for myself, the important part of 
The Emperor's Clothes was about the relation of 
poetry and truth or objective communicable know- 
ledge. It was an attempt to investigate my own 
belief that there can be no real opposition between 
them and to work out a parallel between the poetic 
and the scientific attitude towards experience. The 
idea that there is such a parallel is by no means 
new. Goethe operated from this base and there 
is more than a suggestion of it in Shelley and 
Wordsworth. 

For the poet, the jmportant kind of truth is 
psychological truth. This made some critics think 
that | was talking only about the psychology of 
the unconscious and even that I regarded psycho- 
analysis aS a main or representative branch of 
objective science. That is what the pre-Freudian 
generation is almost bound to think! 

What I did say was that Freud and his successors 
have provided us with certain basic concepts of 


mental mechanism and dynamics which are veri- 
fiable and which it is useless now to try and by-pass. 
There is a circuit of experience which runs between 
conscious apperception and unconscious archetypal 
or instinctive mental process. In their relation 
to external experience all creative thinkers—and 
this goes for scientists as well as poets—live on 
this circuit. I went as far as szying that poetry 
could not arise if we were all totally conscious beings. 

All this involved me in certain discussions and 
difficulties about the nature of knowledge and 
belief. I said that the poet needs to be in a positive 
relation towards the real knowledge of his time. 
Admittedly what is important for the poet is what 
he can believe, or in other words what he can 
assimilate. That depends on his intellectual capacity 
and curiosity. It is interesting that critics—from 
Eliot to Fraser—-who accept or sympathize with 
Christian belief take something like an ‘as if’ 
attitude towards belief of any kind. I, on the other 
hand, think that belief, acceptance or assimilation, 
are of the essence. I mean that the poet ought 
not to try to inhabit a mental climate which obliges 
him to reject important experience. 

My quarrel with Christian orthodoxy is not that 
it is Christian but that it is orthodox. The beliefs 
which Eliot (and in creative literature apart from 
poetry, Graham Greene) would reimpose are 
traditional ways of classifying imaginative ex- 
perience which often conflict with the results of 
objective psychological investigation, as well as 


part in it. It is strange perhaps that an activity 
which summons forth all that is most savage and 
atavistic in modern man should also be the means 
of his creative release. And yet not always does 
the worst soldier write the best book; it should 
not be forgotten that Siegfried Sassoon won the 
MC before he wrote Memoirs of an Infantry Officer. 
The Second World War was fought in a very 
different spirit—-less emotional, more efficient, 
more realistic—and the literature to which it 
gave rise is correspondingly different. A _ fine 
representative piece about the last war-—a piece 
that is likely to last as long as Sassoon’s book and 
a good deal longer than The Cruel Sea—is Laurens 


The Literature of War 


FTER the War comes the deluge. In this case 
it consists of a deluge of books about the War, 
written by people who took a more or less active 


van der Post's finely written piece of purple prose, 
A Bar of Shozow (Hogarth Press, 5s). Not only 
is it instizet with deeply-felt emotion and vivid 
with strange vision, but it is one of the rare 
instances in literature of an ex-prisoner of war 
(in Japanese hands) who understands and forgives 
his fantastic jailers. The character of Hara, 
whose three English words are ‘merry’ and 
* Father Christmas’, stands for the whole distorted, 
dedicated Japanese ethos. Colonel van der Post 
speaks for a generation of peaceful men, forced 
into a conflict in which they had no interest, in 
deploring the misguided conception which brought 
the war trials into being. Beyond the issues of 
war lie men, who, whether losers or winners in 
the battle, must remain not a means towards 
conquest but an end-in-themselves. G.F.M. 
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with common sense. As an example, if one is going 
to live in the world of real or given experience, 
one can live better if one learns to distinguish 
between Original Sin and guilt or the sense of sin— 
as the * orthodox * do not. 

I do not deny that a naive Christian poetry is 
still possible and that it can be enjoyed by those 
who enter into the necessary * suspension of dis- 
belief’. All poetry is in some way dramatic, it 
is about feelings and attitudes, some of which are 
impersonal or adopted by the poet, but which may 
be assumed by the reader without insincerity. The 
need for intellectual assent does not arise. 

But the question of intellectual assent does arise 
in relation to some poetry of the past (as in some 
parts of Dante) because the poet's emotion arose 
from a realistic interest in his material which is 
now impossible for most of us. 

My complaint of contemporary Christian ortho- 
doxy as it affects poetry (either directly or through 
criticism) is that it also demands this intellectual 
assent and therefore often involves us either in 
trying to reject experience or in internal argument 
about belief. 

The Christian framework often at least feels like 
a great imaginative asset to a creative writer and 
it can certainly be so used. On the other hand, the 
more fully contemporary poet who rejects such a 


framework has a much greater work of assimilation 


to do. Mr Eliot pointed this out himself in his 
earlier criticism. 

Partly perhaps to help himself in this difficulty, 
he developed theories about knowledge and 
tradition (tradition being among other things the 
way we hand on our knowledge) which are highly 
selective and which have had, I believe, a bad 
effect on contemporary poetry and on his own 
later work as well. 

Mr Eliot chides modern poets who will not take 
up what he regards as a proper relation with their 
dead ancestors (on the ground that * we know so 
much more than they did’). He replies: “And they 
are that which we know’. Actually they are only a 
small part of what we know and of what poets 
ought to know, and of what they wil/ know if they 
can live freely in the world of the senses and not 
accept any reasons for inhibiting or side-tracking 
their intellectual and sensuous curiosity. In the 
early days, Mr Eliot looked as though he might 
be suggesting, without too much definition, some- 
thing which could have been worked out as Pound's 
extremely lop-sided curriculum. 

It is interesting also, although it may not have 


been of prime importance at this earlier stage of 
Mr Eliot's thought, that the orientation of intellectual 
curiosity towards the past tends to shelter it from 
the conflicts of the present and therefore from 
decisions about belief and assent. 

At that time, his apparently laudable aim was to 
educate the minor poet out of being a poetaster 
(instead of just * killing him off’ as Edmund Gosse 
had suggested in an article which Eliot quoted). 
But it all worked out as a kind of entrance exami- 
nation for a respectable institution of poets. 

What Mr Eliot was interested in was /earning. 
This was all in the service of depersonalization, 
the sacrifice of the poet's self to tradition, the 
centrifugal escape from emotion and therefore 
from the assimilation of experience which is the 
poet’s main function. Hence, in his own case, the 
definition of poetry as ‘ superior amusement’, the 
politeness, and the inability to write (or anyway to 
publish) a truly ‘ occasional’ poem, (As Erich 
Heller suggested in his broadcast talks The Hazard 
of Modern Poetry, the ‘ occasional’ poem, in 
Goethe’s sense, the poem which springs from 
immediate and personal experience, is something 
we particularly need nowadays.) 

In The Waste Land, a large amount of the learning 
is mythological décor, almost of the * Leaves in 
Vallembrosa’ type. This does not mean that the 
allusions are not full of emotional overtones as 
Milton’s also were. Interestingly and paradoxically, 
this decorative and mythols;zical use of tradition, 
including Christian tradition, did provide a stage 
on which his characters, even if mainly inferior, 
neurotic or contemptible, could act and live, be 
dramatic and vivid. But since Mr Eliot’s Chris- 
tian background has become for him the main 
description of life, this realism in character has 
faded (both in the Four Quartets and in the later 
plays) into something much more generalized and 
abstract. 

Mr Fraser has been saying that the Christian 
pattern of experience, however we interpret it, is 
still for most of us in the West, the one which more 
than any other we can accept as imaginatively true. 
It tells us in short how we do and must feel and 
live in the real world. My objection, on the 
contrary, to recent ‘ orthodox’ developments as 
they have affected both criticism and creative 
writing, is that they give a very partial and distorted 
picture of the world of possible experience. That 
world has to be understood and criticized by all of 
us, but particularly by poets and creative writers. 
But this means that in some important sense the 
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contemporary world must be accepted, taken as 
given. 

The imaginations of both Mr Eliot and Mr 
Graham Greene (among others) are highly selective 
even towards their own tradition. They are laden 
with guilt and doom and preoccupied with the 
failure of personal relations and the impossibility of 
love. 

This results, in the later and more sociological 
writings of Mr Eliot, in a tone which, however 
suave, is really didactic and even faintly minatory; 
and also, it seems to me, in an attempt, however 
subtle, to force intellectual assent to his view of 
our culture and tradition. (More obvious propa- 
gandists whom I discussed in my book, such as 
Miss Sayers and Professor Lewis, are, of course, 
more apocalyptic and denunciatory, make more 
advanced use of emotional blackmail.) 

This is how it has turned out. What I should like 
to refer to again is the earlier Eliot as critic, when 
he was working out his ideas of an intellectual 
tradition and of the sort of knowledge which was 
essential for a poet. Most of these ideas are to be 


found in The Sacred Wood and particularly in the 
essay called Tradition and the Individual Talent. 
They may be summed up as an over-emphasis of 
the past (which after all does consist of books rather 
than people), a dislike of originality and a rejection 


of the poetic personality. 

Mr Eliot was thus, in my view, a major influence 
in turning the poet’s world on to its head and in 
lessening his self-confidence and his faith in his 
creative social function. 

We all no doubt remember and have been 
affected by Mr Eliot’s famous metaphor of the 
catalyst ‘and the action which takes place when a 
bit of finely filiated platinum is introduced into a 
chamber containing oxygen and sulphur dioxide . . 
the newly formed acid contains no trace of platinum 
and the platinum itself is apparently unaffected; 
has remained inert, neutral and unchanged. The 
mind of the poet is the shred of platinum.’ 

The opinion of a considerable poet about writing 
poetry can be enormously suggestive. Later poets 
may reject it, many of them will accept it somewhat 
hypnotically. It is much more likely that they 
will do either of these things than that they will 
examine it and use it critically. 
time has come for another course of suggestion: 
for instance, that we want poets with less pernickety 
digestions: that the whole of a poet's personality 
and capacity for emotion is involved in the creative 
process: and finally that in discussing poetry we 


I suggest that the - 


must begin with individual poets. Poetry is a 
secretion of the poet. At present, we want less 
* Tradition ’ and more ‘ Individual Talent’. 

I hope to say more later about the ways in which 
the poet might claim a leading creative and social 
function again, and how a world of humane rather 
than ‘ orthodox ’ values might help him to realize it. 

(To be continued) 


Those Ancients 
and Us 


ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


Ts reason for studying the past is to help us 
to understand the present. It is as simple as 
that. If we do not study the past we may get 
wrong ideas, such as that the present order of things 
has always existed and that those who are trying to 
change it are either starry-cyed cranks or agitators 
paid by fourteen bad men in the Kremlin. By 
studying the past we learn how it not only resembled 
but differed from the present, how the one arose 
out of the other, and how the first propagators of 
what has new become orthodoxy appeared to the 
defenders of that past order of things. 

Other reasons are often given for studying past 
civilizations and particularly for reading Greek or 
Latin authors. For example, in Roman Literature 
(Cambridge University Press, 305 pp, including 
16 pp appendices and 5 pp index, 15s) Professor 
Michael Grant of Edinburgh University tells us that 
the Latin language should be studied not only 
because Latin literature cannot be fully appreciated 
without it, but because it embodies ‘ many of the 
most characteristic aspects of Roman thought and 
genius’, and because writing and translating Latin 
is a valuable exercise in ‘clear thinking and 
expression 

I think these are wrong reasons. The Latin 
language was not invented by Roman thinkers 
and men of genius. It grew, like any other language, 
out of the day-to-day intercourse and struggle to 
live of common people like you and me. Thinkers 
and men of genius took it as they found it and used 
it with magnificent effect, as Shakespeare used 
English, Voltaire French, or Goethe German. But I 
do not believe that writing and translating Latin is 
any better training in thought or expression than 
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writing and translating French, German, or (though 
[ have never done it) Chinese. 

In spite of these professorial protests that there is 
nothing like leather, the book is a good introduction 
to its subject. It might have been better still if 
Professor Grant had stuck to chronological order 
instead of dealing with oratory, philosophy, letter- 
writing, history, fiction, and poetry in separate 
compartments. These activities did not evolve in 
isolation from one another but had mutual reactions 
and were all rooted in the concrete life of the times. 

Professor Grant brings out the fact that literary 
Latin was usually very different from the language 
spoken in common life. This is the case in most 
civilized societies. The language of a Times leader 
is not that of a‘ pub’. So in Latin literature, once 
we take leave of Plautus (a playwright who flourished 
about 200 Bc and wrote for the Roman populace, 
though he took his plays from Greek models) we 
very seldom hear again the Latin of common people 
until we get to the second century AD, when it 
reappears in a novelist like Apuleius and in Christian 
writers from Tertullian on. We must not of course 
exaggerate the gap. Cicero's speeches in the comitia 
(popular assembly) must have been intelligible to 
his hearers, or he would not have known his job. 


Cicero (106-43 BC—‘a solemn bore and humbug who 


has imposed on educated men for two thousand years’ 


The poet Virgil (70-19 BC) was a Mantuan, 


‘Very little ‘* Roman’’ literature was really Roman’ 
But on the whole, literary men wrote for other 
literary men and not for the people. I think Professor 
Grant overrates Cicero—a solemn bore and humbug 
who has imposed on educated men for two thousand 
years by sheer gift of the gab. Though he sometimes 
did good by accident, as when he showed up a dirty 
fellow like Verres, most of the speeches are special 
pleading and bad material for the historian. The 
real man is seen in the letters—* vain, vacillating, 
snobbish ° is Professor Grant's just description. As 
for the philosophical works, we have Cicero’s own 
avowal: ‘They are just copies, and so all the 
easier to write: I supply nothing but words and of 
those I have plenty.. One thinks of Cyril Joad! 
But Joad was not so candid about it. 

Another useful point brought out in the book is 
that very little ‘Roman’ literature was really Roman. 
Even Cicero came from Arpinum, an Italian town 
sixty-five miles from the metropolis. Livy was a 
Paduan, Catullus a Veronese, Virgil a Mantuan, 
Horace an Apulian, Seneca, Lucan, and Martial 
Spaniards. Of writers of the front rank only Julius 
Cesar and (probably, but not certainly) Lucretius 
were native Romans. But they were very worth while. 
Lucretius is a living refutation of the hackneyed 
theory that Romans, just because they were Romans, 
had no turn for philosophy. His great refutation of 
human survival is as pertinent today as when he 
wrote it; and he was an evolutionist nineteen centuries 
before Darwin. 
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Continuous Creation 


FRED HOYLI 


T seems to be Professor Dingle’s aim to sink 
the New Cosmology by hook or crook.' This 
is not strong a statement, because it is 
plain to the discerning reader that Professor Dingle 
has never even read much of the theory he criticizes 
so harshly. How else shall we interpret the following 


too 


passage ? 

Therefore matter must be in process of creation all 
the time, at such a rate as to compensate for that which 
recedes from observation. This consequence of the 
presumption has proved specially attractive, for it has 


given rise to an alternative scheme in which it is itself 


taken as a fundamental postulate, without-even the 
support of the baseless cosmological presumption. In 
this variant of the * new cosmology’ as it has been 
called, and as I will for convenience call it here since 
it is not literally inaccurate, it is simply asserted as a 
orimary axiom that matter is continually being created. 
Something akin to the cosmological presumption. then 
follows by the reverse process of reasoning, for the 
rate of creation is guessed as being just that at which 
matter disappears by recession, 

The italics are mine. ‘These are words that 
Professor Dingle should be called on to explain. 
If he will turn, even at this late hour, to the paper 
in question (Monthly Notices, RAS, 1948, page 372) 
he will find that the strict compensation between 
creation and expansion is not in the least a matter 
of guess-work. It is proved under the hypothesis 
of continuous creation just as surely as under the 
hypothesis of the law of gravitation Newton proved 
the existence of elliptical planetary orbits. 

Indeed Professor Dingle will find that Newton's 
classic demonstration of how to build a_ theory 
has been followed quite punctiliously. !t will be 
recalled that Newton's theory of gravitation was 
built in three major steps: 


(i) The general idea that matter attracts matter 
was given a precise mathematical form. This 
was the well-known inverse-square expression, 
The inverse-square expression was then intro- 
duced into dynamical equations of motion. 
The consequences of (ii) were worked out. 
The outstanding immediate result was the 
demonstration of the existence of elliptical 
planetary orbits. 

| See ‘Science and Modern Cosmology’ by the President of the Royal 


Astronomical Society in Literury Guide (September and October) 
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Was the universe brought into being at 
one moment in time, or is its creation 
a continuing process? In this article 


the author defends the ‘new cosmology’ 


Compare this with the steps taken in Monthly 
Notices, 1948, page 372: 


(i) The general idea of a continuous origin of 
matter is given mathematical expression. 

(ii) The mathematical form of (i) is introduced into 
equations of motion, Einstein’s in this case 
rather than Newton's. 

(iii) Consequences are deduced, not guessed, among 
them the strict compensation between creation 
and expansion. 


At first sight it might seem that this parallel fails 
at one point; that whereas Newton had qualitative 
evidence of the attractive property of matter we 
have no evidence at all to show that matter is 
created. 

This is not so, however. Hydrogen is observed 
to be overwhelmingly the most abundant element 
in the universe. Yet the stock of hydrogen 
is rapidly being depleted by hydrogen changing 
into helium and higher elements inside the stars. 
This very simple point allows us to conclude either 
that the hydrogen is not infinitely old, or that one 
or other of the following alternative possibilities 
must hold good: 


(a) Reverse processes occur in the universe whereby 
helium and higher elements are converted back 
into hydrogen. 

(b) The hydrogen spent an infinity of time as gas 
thinly distributed in space, and only com- 
paratively recently has star-formation become 
an important process. 


No observational evidence is available to support 
either (a) or (5). Moreover, theoretical analysis is 
seriously opposed to both—opposed to (a) for 
essentially the same reason that the king’s horses 
and the king’s men found the reassembling of 
Humpty Dumpty such a difficult proposition, and 
opposed to (+) because a cloud of hydrogen in 
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space that is stable enough to exist for an infinity 
of time is too stable to break up comparatively 
suddenly into stars everywhere in space. We are 
left therefore with the probable interpretation that 
the hydrogen of the universe is of finite age, a 
view that seems to be held by the majority of 
astronomers. 

Two very different alternatives now arise. One 
is to say that the origin of matter is not a law of 
the universe, not a law like the laws of gravi- 
tation, electricity and magnetism, and of nuclear 
forces. 

On this view the finite age of the hydrogen must be 
explained in what seems a rather drastic way, by 
saying that the universe itself is of finite age. The 
second possibility is that the origin of matter is a 
physical process taking place within the universe. 
In order to create a piece of matter we do not have 
to take the extreme step of creating the whole 
universe. The origin of matter in this second view 
has the status of a law of physics, along with the 
other laws of physics. 

Faced with these alternatives the correct scientific 
procedure is to work out in quantitative terms the 
consequences of both, and then to compare the 
consequences with observation. What cosmologists 
had in fact done was to work out some of the 
consequences of the first alternative, but none of 
the second. 

Indeed, until the recent work done in 
Cambridge the second alternative had scarcely 
received any attention at all. I cannot therefore 
see anything in the least improper in the investiga- 
tions that Professor Dingle has attempted to 
criticize. An entirely valid procedure has been 
followed, and if some of us feel that interesting 
results have been obtained we have a perfect right 
to say so, in spite of what Professor Dingle may 
think. 

Now what of the recent observational situation? 
How have the consequences of the new theory 
measured up to observational test? Eleven new 
possible checks on the theory have now been 
worked out. Of these four have actually been put 
to a decision and all four have proved in agreement 
with the theory. And in the next ten years we 
may expect that observational researches will reach 
the stage where several of the remaining seven can 
also be put to a decision. 

Professor Dingle is at pains to tell us what a 
scientific theory is not, but he is careful to avoid 
telling us what a theory really should be. All we 
can glean is that a scientific theory should be 


something for which there is evidence, not something 
against which there is no evidence. I take this to 
mean that in Professor Dingle’s view scientific 
theory is to be regarded as a method of book- 
keeping designed to express what is known (the 
evidence) in a convenient form. It is undeniable 
that this component of science exists but I do not 
think that it contains the more important parts of 
the story. 

It is no more than might be said about 
scientific method in an elementary school-book. 
Certainly as a precept for designing a theory of 
the universe it is ludicrously inadequate. A far 
better notion of the conditions that a scientific 
theory should satisfy can be given in a couple of 
sentences. At the time that a scientific theory is 
advanced no seriously discordant observation 
should exist—observations are sometimes wrong so 
some latitude (requiring nice judgment) must be 
allowed! And a theory must be susceptible to 
test by new observations, observations not available 
at the time the theory is advanced, The theory of 
the continuous origin of matter has met both these 
requirements. The second one needs emphasis. 
To be useful a theory must never cease to be open 
to observational attack. 

It may be wondered how in these circumstances 
Professor Dingle could come to claim that the 


theory of the continuous origin of matter is divorced 
from observation. This is a question that perhaps 


only Professor Dingle himself can answer. My 
impression is that either he has taken no serious 
pains to acquaint himself with the details of the 
theory (and there is fairly clear evidence of this) 
or possibly that the only evidence he is willing 
to admit is direct evidence of matter actually 
originating. 

This would of course be an elementary blunder. 
In science the aim is to test the consequences of a 
hypothesis by observation, not the hypothesis itself. 
The mistake would be quite similar to that of 
Newton’s critics who asked for evidence that 
gravitation crossed empty space. 

But the whole of Professor Dingle’s outlook on 
observation strikes me as odd. Consider the 
following astonishing statement: * The assertions 
that we make about it [the universe], if susceptible 
of test at all, require observation over periods of 
millions of years or in the remote past, and are 
therefore beyond any sort of practical check.’ 
One might equally say that, since we live for only 
a brief instant of time, Darwin’s theory of natural 
selection is beyond any practical check! 
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Words and Music 


SCOTT GODDARD 

HE great project of a new Oxford History 

of Music has at last emerged from the gloom 

of the researcher's study into the light of our 
common day. The second volume is now in our 
possession (Oxford University Press, 45s), and the 
first will be delivered in time. Let no one raise an 
eyebrow at this seemingly inconsequential method. 
Music, said Gustav Holst, is a condition of eternity. 
If that be so, the historian should be allowed an 
eternity of time in which to work. The writers of 
volume one have needed it and have been fortunate 
in persuading the governing body of experts to 
allow this latitude. In time the eleven volumes will 
appear and the project be completed. Until then 
we may not judge it as a single entity. But this 
second volume gives one hope. It is a remarkable 
production, an array of lively and engaging 
scholarship. 

The period dealt with in this second volume is 
that of medieval music up to 1300. The book is 
under the general editorship of Dom Anselm 
Hughes, a fact which will at once assure the reader 
of its scholarly integrity. He himself contributes 
four of the nine chapters, taking into his purview 
the period from the birth of polyphony as far as 
*Sumer is icumen in’. Gregorian chant is treated 
of by Monsignor Higini Anglés and early Christian 
music with that of the Eastern churches by Dr Egon 
Wellesz. Professor Westrup’s chapter on medieval 
song, Professor Handschin’s on Trope, Sequence 
and Conductus, Professor Swan's analysis of 
Russian chant, and W. L. Smoldon’s of Liturgical 
Drama, complete the scheme. 

Naturally there is much here that is beyond the 
grasp of the generality of students, be they never 
so apt. Nevertheless, we may take heart for we are 
in a better position with regard to this new History 
than were our fathers when they invested in the 
original edition some fifty years ago. They had to 
rely on that notoriously errant ability to hear 
printed notes, taking their musical sustenance from 
examples inserted in the text. Today we can hear 
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not only the example given in the text but the 
surrounding texture in the actual work from which 
that example has been extracted. The gramo- 
phone has been invoked. 
That gives the new Oxford History a character 
unlike that of any other similar publication. It is 
a great gain and an immense boon. The responsible 
authority for this notable step forward in the art 
of musical illustration is.Professor Gerald Abraham, 
who, before he left the BBC to become professor 
in Liverpool University, had been engaged in 
designing a remarkable History of Music in Sound, 
which for a time enlivened the Third Programme. 
From that came the idea of a series made perma- 
nent on gramophone discs, and this in turn was 
geared to the scheme of the projected Oxford 
History. The result is about to become available. 
So far the records have gone ahead of the books 
to which they are to form so considerable an 
adjunct. The recorded music that is to companion 


the first volume is awaiting its appearance. But 
records illustrating later volumes are to be had now. 
This availability of the sound of the music which is 
being submitted to learned analysis by experts will 
have the effect, never possible before, of bringing 
Learning now has a new 


the printed page to life. 
enchantment. 

These records are issued by the Gramophone 
Company, at present on the older form of disc (78), 
that being considered a more useful type of record 
for this purpose. The discs can be purchased 
separately, though it were better to indulge in 
complete sets and with each set to get the attendant 
volume of notes issued under the general editorship 
of Professor Abraham, which provide clear and 
concise guidance to the discs for those who are at 
first disinclined to take the plunge into the Oxford 
History. Undoubtedly many who start in this 
way, taking the simpler path, will be impelled to 
go further and tackle the History. 

The latest records in this great series give examples 
of vocal music from the time of Purcell and Handel 
and proceed to exemplify the development of instru- 
mental from J. S. Bach onwards. There are splendid 
things here; a magnificent excerpt from Handel’s 
oratorio Susanna, remarkable organ music by 
Buxtehude and Pachelbel, instrumental music of 
great character by Telemann and Vivaldi. And 
there is much more, The standard of performance 
is excellent, the reproduction commendable. The 
linking of these two histories, that upon the printed 
page and this other history upon gramophone discs, 
is itself a historic event of great significance. 
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From Stone Axe to Atom Bomb 


HYMAN LEVY 


study of the arts and the classics—including 

perhaps theology—could a man acquire a 
cultured education, and since of course only a 
very restricted section of the community could 
have the opportunity and the leisure for such 
studies, culture was a rare and privileged thing. 
In such fields, apparently, the greater the specialism 
the greater the scholarship. It followed, of course, 
that a scientific specialist must be a blinkered 
ignoramus, and that the rise of science was a 
dangerous anti-cultural trend. 

The short answer is that depth of knowledge 
cannot be effectively probed without breadth of 
understanding. Professor Bernal’s new book! is 
the reply in concrete form. To grasp the meaning 
of his own special field of study he has had to see 
it in the setting of the history of science. To evaluate 
the place of this history in the story of human 
endeavour he has had to see science and the place 
it has occupied in the successive stages of social 
evolution. It was not until science had itself 
developed so far that the structure of its methods 
and its changing form could be set out, that these 
methods could be used as a model for the study 
of historical and social change. Thus the images 
we draw from society have to be recast and refined 
to enable them to become instruments for the 
rational understanding of the material world; 
these again have to be modified and altered to enable 
us to analyse the vastly different material of social 


JE is not infrequently argued that only from a 


1 Science in History, by J. D. Bernal. (Watts.) 992 pp, including 
15 pp bibliography, 19 pp index, 15 pp illustrations; 4 plates. 42s. 


An archaic Greek potter at work 


change, in which the living conscious individual is 
the atom and the partially conscious but living 
statistical group is the macroscopic entity. 

In this tremendous book of 1,000 pages written 
in the odd moments of a busy packed life, Professor 
Bernal has set himself the task of presenting the 
rationale of the growth of scientific knowledge and 
practice from the Stone Age to the Electronic Age, 
and at the same time to evaluate its impact on 
society. What emerges is the constant need for 
man to acquire control over his environment in 
such a way as to provide himself with the necessities 
of life. In the process these necessities become 
themselves enlarged in physical, mental and 
emotional scope. Philosophy, art, literature elbow 
their way to the front, alongside a rational presenta- 
tion of the physical world. Everything has to fit 
itself into a rational framework, and man’s capacity 
to reason, and with it his powers of imagination, 
evolve in the process. In this book one sees how 
from one epoch to the next society is enriched by 
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an inherited accumulation of knowledge, experience 
and craftsmanship, acting as a reservoir, to which 
successive generations of men contribute, and from 
which they draw their mental and physical nourish- 
ment, 

From Stone Age to Iron Age, from the Medieval 
Period through the Scientific Revolution of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the advance is 
by no means uniform. Each stage erected its 
orthodoxies and sought to maintain them as social 
institutions long after they had become brakes on 
the wheels of progress, restrictions on the advancing 


needs of the people. All this the author brings out 


with a wealth of illustration. 

Professor Bernal is undoubtedly at his best in 
the period of Modern Science, the period of 
deliberate scientific experimentation when the 
imagination of man leaps forward under the impact 
of the new knowledge, when theory integrates with 
experiment and the possibilities of social practice 
stand out most sharply. It is the great day of 
rational thought when the older mystical interpre- 
tations of the universe are compelled one by one to 
recede before the gathering light. 

The unevenness of social practice stands out 
clearly. While the greater part of the population 
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Nuclear disintegration produced by cosmic rays and recorded 
on photographic emulsion. A fast light particle striking a heavy 


nucleus and causing it to explode (‘ Science in History ) 


of the world lies in Europe, North America, China, 
Japan and Indonesia, the industry of the world is 
almost entirely concentrated in Europe and North 
America. The dramatic quality of the present 
epoch lies in the fact that certain of these regions 
previously unindustrialized are now rapidly trans- 
forming themselves ana likely therefore to present 
us with a new world situation. And this precisely 
at the moment when world war on a scale that 
threatens its complete destruction has been made 
possible, at least as regards its scale and intensity, 
by the very theory and practice which makes the 
industrial transformation feasible. To Professor 
Bernal, as to myself, this is no mere accident, but 
simply the form in which the struggle against an 
outworn ‘system of world production and world 
ideas is manifesting itself. 

Professor Bernal states that it was not his in- 
tention to write an encyclopedia but a book. It is 
no detraction from the value of this work that in 
the earlier part he has failed to live up to his intention. 
In the latter part, where he is at last treading 
the boards of a stage on which he has himself 
played a leading part, he has produced a work of 
lasting merit. 

There is one final point. This book ought to be 
in the possession of every person who wishes 
to understand the world that is being created 
before his eyes; and yet the price is such that few 
will be able to afford its purchase. This fact in 
itself illustrates one of the main theses of the book, 
for it means that our present system of communi- 
cation of knowledge is incapable of fulfilling its 
social function. For those who can afford the 
42s the publishers have done an excellent job and 
they are to be congratulated on the production, 
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Satisfactions of 


Old Age 


J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT, cn 


MINORITY of men and women-——but more 
A« them every year—order their living in 

ways which, within the limits of present 
knowledge, seem to promise the best chance of 
well-being, usefulness and the attainment of old 
age, Ordinarily, old age is accompanied by physical 
ailments. But these ailments are not necessarily 
attended by a mental crippling. Even when the 
shocks and deprivations entailed by the deaths of 
relatives and friends are added to the strain of 
physical ailments there ma‘ still be satisfactions in 
old age, greater perhaps thun in middle age, even 
possibly in youth. 

These satisfactions arise largely from a growing 
coriviction that the human race, whatever its cosmic 
faté is to be, is, despite the shortcomings, follies 
and ignorance of youth, moving forward, not 
bagkward. This belief is based on what the 
observant old have themselves witnessed. They 
have seen women gaining the political and social 
liberty that is their right and of such advantage to 
thei world; the breaking down of class; the dis- 
appearance of such stultifying State top-hamper 
as that of, say, the Melbourne-Wellington era—it 
is not easy to visualize it today; the establishment 
and some of the marked results of free primary 
and secondary education and of access to the 
universities by merit; the betterment of national 
health—consider the physiques in the cartoons of 


Rowlandson and Cruikshank; the removal of * the 
poor’ from common speech and writing; able, 
honest newspapers—keep these in view; not the 
rags; the abatement of the bitterness of party 
conflict; travel no longer a matter of weeks but of 
days or hours—one still marvels at getting to the 
United States in a night; such services as telephones, 
wireless, television and electronics; and, beyond 
everything else, a perceptible moral, mental and 
physical development, the influence of which is 
increasingly felt. Having all this in mind, is it 
surprising that the old, as they look forward, 
commonly take a long view, a very long view? 


I wonder if that able, imaginary representation 
of the worship of Mithras, to which the //lustrated 
London News gave a double page, put into the 
minds of other people the thoughts it gave me. 
What was borne in on me was the completeness, 
the startling completeness, of the disappearance of 
a religion. And, along with it, as complete a 
vanishing of Greco-Roman and Egyptian religions 
and of some early religions of Asia. 

Then I thought of religions of our own tme. 
I asked myself if their rituals and robings, incense 
and lights, genuflections and sacraments, the 
headgear and raiment of their dignitaries, and the 
presence of thousands of priests in ornate buildings, 
are so very different from what prevailed in the 
utterly dead and gone Mithraic systera. The later 
religions are no doubt more humane in a wide 
sense of the word. But does it aot seem extra- 
ordinary that these later faiths, with all the 


elaborations they have devised and developed, 
were originally imposed on the world on the basis 
of the teaching of a good man who was a village 
carpenter and of a company of illiterate fishermen? 


Can it be doubted that all this modern ceremonial- 
izing, with the object of promoting a desired 
public conduct and public order, must in its turn 
pass away as something belonging to the youth of 
the world? 

Is not the measure of the intelligence and 
character of the Church—properly, in view of its 
decreased numbers and influence, not the Church 
of England but the Church in Engiand—and of Non- 
conformist chapels and Roman Catholicism to 
be seen in the fact that they missed their great 
chance? Think how firm, instead of shaky, would 
be their foundations today if, as proclaimed 
gospellers of truth, they had not only accepted 
but welcomed the findings and gropings of scholar- 
ship and science on the processes of the cosmos, 
on the development of species, and on the unfolding 
of the human mind. It might have been thought 
that the Churches would have had sympathy with 
Early Man as he became more and more sensitive 
to the rightness and value of goodness but, terrified 
by the mysteries of existence, and scared by priests 
of varying degrees of knowledge and disinterested- 
ness, he seized on any conceivable explanation of 
it all and accepted one possibility after another of 
propitiating such powers as seemed likely to exist. 

Good men and women have sustained and been 
sustained by Churches, Chapels and Roman 
Catholicism, but, in the conditions of the time in 
which our forebears lived is that surprising? What 
else could people do until the small, brave voice of 
rationalism was heard? 


In my boyhood in our little market town I was 
brought into association with many members of 


the Society of Friends. My parents and I went to 
their meeting on Sunday mornings, but we were 
broadminded enough to go in the evenings to the 
Methodists, the only other live denomination in 
our small community. Later, in my youth, I joined 
a liberal-minded Scottish Congregationalist body 
and then in my twenties, in great centres of popu- 
lation, came in contact with Dr Crosskey and other 
Unitarians and then with Frederic Harrison and the 
Positivists, and after them, with Voysey and the 
Ethical Church; and kept on reading. As I grew 
older | found myself, from time to time, not only 
in England but in the United States and the Far 
East, in the stillness of Quaker meetings. The 
plain unornamented building which one reached 
by a path through a grass plot in which the dead 
lay with headstones all of the same size and cost; 
the simplicity, sincerity and warmth of the greeting 


before the meetings began and after they ended; 
the absence from these meetings of pulpit, preacher 
and any ritual; the absolute equality of women; 
the plain dresses; the service no more than a few 
heartfelt words which, here and there in the meeting, 
two or three men and women might feel themselves 
led to utter out of their experience, reading and 
thinking; the quiet, unbroken by singing; the trees 
nodding at the windows; even during the years 
of my membership of the Rationalist Association 
| have been now and then drawn to the 
gatherings of Friends. On two occasions, in- 
deed, I seemed to have something to say myself, 
and rose to say it with no sense of strangeness, 
self-sufficiency or intrusion. Only readers who have 
known Quakers well and have experienced the 
refreshment of their meetings and of Quaker 
friendships will quite understand. 

The number of Friends in the world does not 
rapidly increase, and this is as might be expected. 
But the influence and value of the Society, like the 
influence and value of our own Rationalist 
Associations here and oversea, has been and is 
today, as is well known, out of all proportion to 
membership. It is noteworthy that these plain 
Friends who make so little show of their religion 
have usually received an education beyond the 
common at schools which are more and more 
attended by the children of parents who are not 
themselves Quakers. It is an education which 
produces open and advancing minds and public 
spirit. In every country in which Friends are 
known, they have been in repute for integrity, for 
enlightened effort on behalf of international good- 
will, and for good works in general. They are 
democratic, full of understanding, and are honoured 
the world round for their adherence, generation 
after generation—-alone among Christian bodies- 
in successive periods of international conflict, to 
the Christian testimony against war and preparations 
for war. The Society is indeed the most rational 
of all religious bodies. The old theology no doubt 
clings about many Friends, but they read Jeans 
and Eddington—himself a Friend—and, some of 
them read Gilbert Murray, Bertrand Russell, 
Archibald Robertson and others of our members. 
Just where will the sons and daughters of these 
Friends, in their turn, come to stand? 

I am writing under a sense of the loss suffered 
by the deaths this autumn of three Friends, George 
Cadbury, Seebohm Rowntree and Arthur Gillett. 
Cadbury I met only as the chairman of a 
gathering of heads of departments at Bournville 
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which I had been asked to address. From Rowntree 
it was always a pleasure and a satisfaction to have 
a visit or a letter. Gillett, a widely respected and 
well-liked bank director, I knew well for he lived 
near me. The lives of the three men were rationalize 
for the public welfare. All these men had a firmly held 
inherited belief in a Ruler and Contriver of the 
Cosmos and all that is alive and dead in it, and 
in the Loving, Constant Friend of every human and 
non-human creature that we cannot share. 

It is not easy. In my village, where I am, ail 
that remains of the Lord of the Manor, the front 
pew in the church, is left unoccupied for me. | 
have hardly been in it except on the first Sunday 
of a new rector’s incumbency, when I like to make 
a friendly gesture to a man with whom I am in 
disagreement but who, I do not doubt, means 
well and will do his best. I suppose | am dissuaded 
from a more frequent appearance in a fine old 
building with which are bound up so many precious 
memories of births, marriages and deaths and of 
spiritual experience of one kind or another, by 
what is said, read and sung, and by the announce- 
ment in the porch that the church is for ‘ divine 
service’. As I go in and out of a Friends’ Meeting, 
too, I notice the announcement that such and 
such are the hours of ‘ worship’. (Quakers meet 
not only on First Day, that is Sunday, but on a 


weekday. No day is set apart by them as sacred, 
and a Quaker will write business letters on a 


Sunday.) But if, as Christian Scientists say, we 
should not think of ‘God’ but of ‘Good’, need 
I have qualms? 

In the years in which I was in Japan I was several 
times honourably and kindly received in Shinto 
shrines. My companion, as it happened, was 
more than once a Japanese Quaker professor. If 
he had no sense of incongruity in being present, 
why should I? I did not understand the language 
of the priests but I was for a space out of the 
hurly-burly of daily life. I have said more than 
once to one of our local rectors that I would gladly 
be with him sometimes at church if he had during 
the service, say, a quarter of an hour of silence for 
congregational meditation. I sent notes for this 
article to a scientific man, a Quaker I know well, 
and in his letter of response he wrote: ‘* At our 
meetings for worship there is something, difficult 
to define, which we call the Presence, and this 
binds us in fellowship with one another: Eddington 
describes stirrings of consciousness “* wider than 
our own individual personality ’’, which, I think, 
helps to an understanding of our meeting.’ 


I think of an experience I had years ago when I 
attended a service conducted by that estimable 
man, Cardinal Manning. (Think of how he stood 
by the dockers in their fight for their * tanner *— 
what do they come to earning now?—and by 
my old Editor W. T. Stead during and after tne 
publication in the Pall Mall Gazette of * The 
Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon’ and the loss 
of the paper’s advertisements and the subscriptions 
of its godly.) I once had the privilege of a few 
minutes with Manning at Archbishop's House and 
had a moving impression of one of whom a fair 
picture is not always given. When the venerable, 
heavily robed ecclesiastic’s sermon was over 
came down, with support, from the pulpit and 
made his way through the church to bless the 
congregation. As he approached where I was 
sitting 1 whispered to my companion, ‘1 am going 
to have some of this’, and slipped out of the pew 
and knelt, and the aged Eminence’s shaky hand 
waved over my head with the others. 


Chromosomes 
or Sin? 


A. D. COHEN 

The religion of humanism has suffered set-backs .. . 
modern biological discoveries in the field of genes and 
chromosomes have made it harder to believe that men’s 
evil dispositions can be surmounted by education and 
environment. . . . Uf life is short, civilization a veneer 
and human beings incorrigibly evil, is it [the Christian 
religion] not the most persuasive of faiths? 

HE quotation is from a recent editorial in 

the Listener, under the title ‘ The Humanists °, 

commenting on a_ broadcast talk The 
Strange Face of Evil’, by J. W. N. Watkins 
reproduced in the same issue. Both tax humanists 
with their blindness to the evil inherent in man and 
their short-sighted optimism—an optimism from 
which they were rudely awakened when the crimes of 
the Nazis came out after Hitler's defeat. 

To argue, as they do, that humanists were more 
shocked than the rest of the world is the merest 
bluff. More serious is the contention that humanism 
has received its quietus at the hands of science. 
If the events of the last few years have brought 
disillusion, it is not to humanists alone. The 
Liberal progressive movement (led by that good 
Churchman Gladstone) shared in the buoyant 
optimism of the period before the two world wars. 
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We shall of course be told that the disillusioned 
Liberal has his religion to fall back upon, whereas 
the humanist is living in a fool's paradise. 

Nowhere are we told what either of these critics 
understands by humanism. Their attention is 
focused on a brief period at the turn of the century 
when G. E. Moore's was the ruling philosophy at 
Cambridge; and Lord Keynes’s second thoughts are 
put forward as proof of its inadequacy and, by 
implication, the inadequacy of humanism. We 
may assume, however, that they would include all 
who do not profess a religious faith but are con- 
cerned with improving the lot of man here and now, 
Bértrand Russell's early work, A Free Man's 
Worship, is given as an example of the humanist’s 
mixture of optimism and despair due to ‘loss of 
faith, That Bertrand Russell over-dramatized the 
situation there can be no doubt. Napoleon's 
astronomer, with his ‘I have no need for that 
hypothesis, Sire’, expresses the average humanist’s 
attitude to God. God for him is at best a symbol, 
varying from place to place, to represent a totality 
about which finite minds can know nothing. When 
the editor of the Listener recommends the Christian 
religion to us, we are tempted to ask: Which 
Christian religion ? 

Were humanists, on the whole, as naive and 
unrealistic as he makes out ? Alongside the opti- 
mists were men of less sanguine temper who could 
better be described as meliorists than as * Utopians ’. 
Implicit in Darwinism were the biological discoveries 
to which he turns for support of his own gloomy 
creed. The Darwinian theory itself was far from 
flattering to human pride. On the other hand, 
genetics do not rule out the influence of environment 
altogether. ‘The downfall of families, classes and 
nations’, says Kalmus in his Genetics (Penguin Books, 
1954), * is very rarely due to genetical deterioration, 
but mostly to a deterioration of the conditions in 
which the children are brought up and in which 
adults live Most amateur eugenists tend 
especially to be guilty of neglecting economic 
factors.’ The relevance of this to the Nazis is 
obvious, whatever the part played by Original Sin. 

Admitting, nevertheless, the element of evil and 
cussedness (in patrician Keynes no less than in the 
* plebs ’ he mistrusts), we would like to know if men 
were really better when they were religious ? The 
Church's record is none too brilliant. What of the 
schisms, the burnings, the inquisitions, the long-drawn 
wars of religion ? ~Lecky, the least severe of critics, 
finds ‘ no justification of the common boast about the 
regeneration of society by the Church’. Humanism 
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was the answer to the Church’s bid to enslave man’s 
body and soul. The struggle was not one of men 
against God but of men against men. There have 
been humanists like Voltaire who were also deists. 
Mostly, God is just a ‘ ploy’ in the game of self- 
justification: even Hitler used it. 

Erasmus, between the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, tried to combine humanism with religion 
freed from superstition, dogma, and mystery, placing 
the emphasis on the character and teaching of 
Jesus. It was a brave attempt; but Erasmus’s ideas 
were too far in advance of his time. Where he 
failed, Luther, with his more emotional and evange- 
listic type of religion. succeeded. 

Science, now moving to the centre of the stage, 
was the third force which neither humanism nor 
religion could halt. Instead, science, by its dis- 
regard for all authority save truth observed and 
tested, by substituting experiment for tradition, 
began from the seventeenth century (the century of 
what Sir Thomas Browne called ‘amphibian man’) 
onwards to sap the very bases of faith. No less 
surely, however, it transformed humanism, which 
still clung slavishly to the classics of Greece and 
Rome, to ancient learning rather than to the 
observation and study of Nature. It is not to be 
denied that this old humanism, like the so-called 
New Humanism of Irving Babbit in our own times, 
was anti-scientific in spirit. Erasmus disliked science. 

The problem is still with us of how to reconcile 
esthetic and emotional values with the austerer 
values of science, as is that other and more urgent 
problem of how to control socially the power 
science confers. They must be solved, if at all, by 
scientific humanism in terms of our own age—that 
is, of chromosomes rather than of Original Sin; 
the one is a continuing process of trial and error, 
of failure and hope renewed—in a word, of life, 
the other a life-denying myth. 


JOSIAH MASON LECTURES 


BARBARA Woorron will deliver the Josiah Mason 
lectures at Birmingham University next year, and has 
taken as her subject ‘ Social Science and Social Path- 
ology’. In 1952 she gave up the Chair of Social Studies 
at the University of London and became a Nuffield 
Research Fellow at Bedford College. She has been a 
Governor of the BBC since 1950, and was a member 
of the Royal Commission on Workmen’s Compensation, 
1938, and of the Royal Commission on the Press, 1947. 
She is the author of a number of books, the most recent 
of which is Testament for Social Science—a brilliant 
example of constructive rationalist thinking. Her 


Josiah Mason lectures will be brought out in due course 
as a book, 
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Notes and News 


EMBERS will learn with regret that Professo: 
Ma E. Heath is relinquishing the Presidency o! 
the RPA, but we are glad to state that he is 
willing to serve as Vice-President of the Association 
He will continue to be a Director and to contribute 
his popular weekly column to this journal. He will 
also deliver the Charles Beard lectures at Ruskin College, 
Oxford, next year, which will ultimately be available 
in book form. 
Professor Heath succeeded Professor C. D. Darlington 
as President in 1949, and the ensuing period has been 
extremely critical and difficult. In his capacity as 


President, we were given valuable leadership by a 
philosopher-scientist who wore his learning lightly and 
to whose shrewd judgment and urbane wisdom the whole 
movement is deeply indebted. 

* 


The new President will be Earl Russell, OM, whose 
writings have been an inspiration to rationalists for very 
many years. Bertrand Russell, as he usually prefers to 
be known, is universally acclaimed as one of the greatest 
living philosophers. He can be assured of a permanent 
place in the history of thought for his contributions to 
mathematical logic. He is unequalled in his gift for 
expressing the most abstruse theories in clear and witty 
prose, which the layman can not only understand but 
read with delight. Now an octogenarian, Bertrand 
Russell’s mind is as vigorous as ever, and he commands 
the respectful attention of many who do not share all 
his views. He has always been a forthright rationalist 
and we are proud that he has consented to become the 
new President of our Association. 

+ 

The special RPA members’ edition of Professor J. D. 
Bernal’s monumental Science in History is now available 
in cloth at 21s, which is half the published price. The 
review of this book in Literary Guide gives some idea of 
its vast scope. As Professor Levy indicates, an encyclo- 
pedic work of this order is costly to produce, and 
members of the RPA are urged to take advantage of the 
reduced terms at which it is available. 

Another members’ edition, at 12s 6d, is Dr John 
Lewis's Introduction to Philosophy, published at 2Is. 
This is an invaluable survey of philosophy from its 
earliest beginnings down to the present day. Apart 
from such immediate concrete advantages enjoyed by 
our members there are the imponderables. The ideals 
for which our forerunners fought are again in danger. 
Let no one think that the battle against obscurantism 
has been won. 

The Ethical Union and the Progressive League are 
preparing evidence to submit to the Committee appointed 
under the Chairmanship of Mr J. F. Wolfenden, CBE, 
Vice-Chancellor of Reading University, to consider 
what changes are desirable in the law relating to homo- 
sexuality and prostitution. A questionnaire is now 
available and Mr R. 5. W. Pollard will supervise the 
results obtained. Those requiring copies of the question- 
naire should write to the Ethical Union, Stanton Coit 
House, 13 Prince of Wales Terrace, London, W8. 


Heathiana 


HE more | strive to take a reasonable line on 
"T contemporary human affairs, the less | believe in 
Belief. 

Unrestrained reliance on belief (“He that believeth 
shall not be damned’) has the ugly consequence that it 
produces Faiths. And I agree with Russell that all 
faiths unsupported by evidence do harm. We only 
speak of ‘faith’ when we wish to substitute emotion 
for evidence . 


Your unofficial striker, marching with banners; like 
your Roman Catholic pilgrim, ecstatically greeting the 
crowning of Mary as ‘ Queen of Heaven’—these per- 
formers doubtless get emotiona! satisfaction out of 
their performances. But they make more sober folk 
look askance at ill-founded economic and _ religious 
fervours. 

* 


Our fashionable _historico-mythographer Arnold 
Toynbee knows the answers to our hopes for world 
decency and peace. Only the ‘ spiritual’, the survival 
of religion, can save the West. 

Yet (as Russell has pointed out), China subsisted 
without any * spiritual life’ much longer than the most 
virulently ‘ spiritual’ of European States are likely to do. 
Moreover the Roman World, which became Christian 
at the time of Constantine, was almost continuously at 
war until it ceased to exist. 


For the grown human being who has shed his infantile 
hopes and fears, there may be objects of worship fit to 
worship because they do not demand denial of human 
reason, sensitiveness or prudence. 

“Never, I hope,”’ said Llewellyn Powys, “shall I teach 
my haggard and unreclaimed reason to stoop unto the 
lure of faith. For honourable worship, be it understood, 
the existence of God is in no way necessary. In such an 
exercise it is sufficient if the spirit of man holds itself 
in suspension, holds itself poised under an awareness 
so passionate that the human conception of cosmogony 
becomes of little moment.” 


How little he realized the depths to which sub- 
adult conceptions of cosmogony by the wittingly 
ignorant Faithful could sink. 

After recent admirable talks and articles on archieo- 
logical subjects, Dr Glyn Daniel had to put up with the 
usual Bible-thumping critics of the Bishop Ussher school. 
But, faced with the exciting discovery of more and 
earlier pre-historic cave-paintings, our intellectual BBC 
Critics did little better. Were they fakes? Are they 
esthetically satisfying? (This from babblers about the 
importance of primitive art in historical times.) 


* * 


It was clear that their real nervousness was about the 
date. 40,000 ac, not 4,004 BBC! 


The Religion of 


the Jews 


A. D. HOWELL SMITH 

AX WEBER'S study of ancient Judaism! 
is a work of great erudition and clear 
exposition, The structure of Hebrew 
from the earliest traceable period, the 
of their cult, the growth of the Torah 
and their other sacred books, the evolution of 
Hebrew prophecy, ‘ the ethics and eschatology of 
Yahwism’, are discussed in great detail. The 
story is carried beyond the Exile down to the 
beginning of the Christian era, and ends with a 
survey of the relations of Judaism and early 
Christianity. 

* Sociologically speaking,’ writes Weber, * the 
Jews were a pariah people, which means... that 


society 
origins 


they were a guest people who were ritually separate, 
formally or de facto, from their social surroundings.’ 
He is speaking of the Jews when they no longer 
possessed a country of their own. 

The ancient Hebrews, whatever their original 


provenance, invaded a land inhabited by peoples 
akin to themselves in language and thought, They 
did not destroy the conquered, as many texts in the 
Old Testament would have us believe. Massacres 
there were no doubt, but conquerors and con- 
quered ended by interbreeding, and much of the 
Canaanite ritual and folklore found their way into 
the cult of Yahweh. This god, whose name is 
incorrectly spelled ‘ Jehovah” was not primarily 
a god of the B’ne-Israel. He was the god worshipped 
by Moses (Nosheh), not a man of Israelite descent 
(in Weber’s opinion), who made Yahweh the 
invisible patron of the war-confederacy of tribes, 
to which he gave the nucleus of a polity. Yahweh's 
original seat of worship was the oasis -Kadesh, 
in the Sinaitic desert. The idea of a ‘ covenant’ 
(berith) between Yahweh and the B’ne-Israel belongs 
to the beginning of the cult. In this idea we find 
the basis of the monolatry of ancient Judaism, 
which was bound to develop, under the historic 
circumstances, into monotheism. Yahweh, more- 
over, as Weber notes, has universalistic features 
from the start; he was not just the spirit of a 


! Ancient Judaism. By Max Weber. Translated and edited by Hans 
H. Gerth and Don Martindale. (Allen and Unwin.) 484 pp. 45s. 
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particular place. The belief that he had created 
the world is found in the oldest document (J) of 
the composite Pentateuch. 

The idea of the berith dominates Hebrew religion 
and ethics throughout. All the crimes and idolatries 
of the B’ne-Israel were looked on as violations of 
the covenant. The god as well as his worshippers 
had bound themselves by oath to be faithful to its 
provisions. The people that had broken the covenant 
had released their god from his pledges. But he 
was ready to forgive them on repentance and 
amendment. Jeremiah looked forward to anew 
berith, which Yahweh would write on his people’s 
hearts, not on stone or papyrus. 

Weber is perhaps most illuminating and interesting 
in his study of the growth of Hebrew prophecy. 
In Greece there were figures recalling the Hebrew 
‘seer’ (roeh) and ‘ prophet’ (nabi)-—* itinerant 
vendors of oracles and vaticinating mystagogues 
of all sorts.” But Greece shows ‘ nothing of religious 
demagoguery in the manner of the Israelite 
prophets.” The roeh, who was a _ professional 
exploiter of what a modern psychical researcher 
would call ‘ extra-sensory perception ’, and the nabi, 
very like the dervish of Muhammadan lands, were 
two classes of mystagogues who became merged in 
one during the regal period. Henceforth the name 
roeh goes out of use. 

The nabi, whom we first confront in the Book 
of Samuel, works himself up into frenzy and 
strips off all his clothes in order to become the 
mouthpiece of his god. Elisha needs to hear music 
before he can prophesy. There were court prophets 
who made forecasts of victory to please the king, 
and there were other prophets who predicted 
defeat and punishment for kings of whom Yahweh 
disapproved. 

Oracles of prophets, predicting doom for rebels 
against Yahweh's covenant, denouncing oppressors 
of the poor, and pleading for a penitence that 
would lead to happier times for Israel, were 
gathered together and edited. A rich prophetic 
literature has come down to us; this is partly 
pseudonymous (a few critics would say it was 
wholly pseudonymous). The Canon of the Prophets 
certainly contains some literary masterpieces. 

To prophecy succeeded apocalypse. Detailed 
and highly symbolic pictures of a future lurid in 
its contrasts of weal and woe were penned in 
the name of Daniel and other traditional figures. 

The translators, in a preface of eighteen pages, 
give an account of Weber's literary career. Weber 
wrote on economic history as well as religion, 
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Correspondence 


‘The Biggest Issue’ for the RPA 


Sir,—I rather expected that my ‘ reason y emotion 
letter in your October issue might cause a little flutte: 
in the dovecots of the die-hard advocates of reason as 
being the only thing that matters in the world. The 
whole basis of my last letter was founded not on just 
some ill-considered proposition of my own. On the 
contrary, it was based on a presumedly carefully con- 
sidered pronouncement by Bertrand Russell—viz: 
* desires and emotions are the only possible causes o! 
action. Reason is not a cause of action but only a 
regulator’. 

Bertrand Russell is generally acknowledged to be one 
of the greatest champions of modern rationalism in the 
world today. Therefore it is surely rather absurd for a 
fellow-rationalist such as Professor Sargant Florence 
to dub me as ‘a back number’ merely for giving this 
quotation from Bertrand Russell’s latest book and 
enlarging on its implications. 

Mr A. D. Howell Smith, refers to * reason’ and 
‘rationalism’ as though they were synonymous and 
interchangeable terms. But they are not. Reason is 
only a part of rationalism (and incidentally it is becoming 
more and more questionable as to whether it is as 
important a part as we of the Western world have been 
wont to assume it to be). As Bertrand Russell has now 
pointed out, there are other influences in life beside that 
of reason, and the point of my last letter was that we 
modern rationalists have just got to recognize this fact or 
we shall not be able to claim to be true rationalists. 

Thus, although it is true (as Howell Smith says) that 
I object to people who profess to be rationalists worship- 
ping ‘ reason’ to the exclusion of everything else, yet 
it is not true that I am (as he also says) ‘ afraid of others 
growing too rational’. On the contrary, the more 
rational we are the better I like it, because the more 
broadminded and tolerant we shall then be, and (like 
Bertrand Russell) the more we shall therefore recognize 
the importance of emotion, and also, | may add, the 
importance of a good many other influences on life. 

Mr Howell Smith dogmatically asserts that all 
inftuences in life ‘come within the province of reason’. 
But in the very same sentence he admits that * the initial 
impulse’ in art ‘is not a product of reason’. Surely 
this admission knocks the bottom out of his whole case 
for the supremacy of reason? L. J. R. Cripps 

Worthing 


Sir,—I sympathize with Mr L. J. R. Cripps’s concern 
that rationalism should beware of those snares which 
would make of it a back number. But if we follow his 
suggestion that we cast aside Professor Sargant Florence's 
statement * the biggest issue of all is how to prevent 
unreason opposing reason’ and swallow whole Bertrand 
Russell's ‘ admission’ that desires and emotions are the 
only springs of action, do we get advancement in 
rationalism ? 

That he should declare dislike of H-bombs and pleasure 
in music is reasonable enough. But to state that H- 
bombs, which he thinks nasty, are a product of * pure’ 


reason while musical masterpieces, which he finds nice, 
are products of * inspiration based on emotion’ is the 
expression of superficial, though no doubt earnest, 
consideration. 

I think it could be argued that a great deal of emotion 
lies behind and around H-bombs, not excluding the 
* ends * for which they are produced. These ends are to 
annihilate horribly as many as possible of your fellow 
beings whose opinions and actions happen to clash with 
your interests. Or would Mr Cripps not call these 
‘ends’ but a * choice of means’, which, so he declares, 
is the limited province of reason”? 

I would point out that * choice of means’ is always 
present in the mind of a creator of a work of art. Works 
of art, music, literature, sculpture, architecture, and 
ritual, are fashioned deliberately to stir our senses into 
response to their beauty and grandeur, their construction 
depending upon conscious calculations of what has to be 
done to produce the emotional responses desired, There 
is a book, Music and Reason, by Charles T. Smith, a 
director of the RPA, which has put forward these 
premises, which goes profoundly into the question and 
brings to the surface that such calculation is reasoning. 
It is reasoning not as an exercise in verbal dialectics but 
as a practical manipulation of the materials being used 
paints, notes, works, stone, ceremonial, etc. Mr Cripps 
refers to music, and he would be interested to discover 
how the author shows that composing it. assessing it, 
and listening to it, is intellectual and not emotional, 
even though appetite and past emotional experience are 
deeply involved with it; and further, he would have 
before him a carefully pondered analysis of * inspiration’. 

Rationalism, and the rational processes of the human 
mind, need to be defended not only against detractors 
and antagonists, but also against those who misinterpret 
them. MARGARET ILES 


Reason and Intuition 

Sir,—Mr E. Crouch asks if I think that one can be 
aware of the laws of logic as a Christian claims to be 
aware of God, without any evidence. By intuitive 
reason or the intuitive use of reason I, mean rational 
insight. Our confidence in the laws of geometry or 
logic never rests on observation or sense experience 
alone. Reason is an essential element in any cognitive 
awareness, A man might spend a lifetime vainly trying 
to prove by measurement that the three interior angles 
of a triangle in Euclidean space are equal to two right 
angles. Precise observation might lead him to conclude 
that this is never exactly so in perceptual experience. 
On the other hand, the same man might see the truth of 
this proposition through a combination of the deductive 
and intuitive uses of reason. Thus a proposition which 
is not discernible in the facts may be deducible from 
them. Intuition is necessary because deduction (or 
induction) is impossible without awareness of connections 
or of what constitutes evidence, and this depends on 
rational insight. In other words, not all reason is 
reasoning. 

I do not accept the suggestion that all professing 
Christians believe in God. We know from Joseph 
McCabe that Harvard Divinity professors have con- 
templated atheistic Christian congregations. Professor 
Paul Tillich, an outstanding theologian, writes: * To 
argue that God exists, is to deny him’. Following up 
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his argument, we should doubtless find that since many 
Christians and few rationalists argue that God exists it 
is the Christians rather than the rationalists who tend 
to deny him. Wintrrep TAYLOR 
Glasgow 


Telepathy 

Sm,--Mr Fairthorne states that there was nothing to 
suggest genuine telepathy in the Piddington broadcasts. 
How then would he explain the transmission of the test 
line chosen in the studio, and received in and repeated 
from the Tower of London by Mrs Piddington? Only 
an organization with the resources of the BBC could 
stage such a demonstration, so I am afraid the Occult 
Committee is not likely to offer anything of comparable 
interest. 

Mr Fairthorne’s statement that ‘a demonstration 
under conditions that certainly did not obtain for the 
Piddingtons’ performances’, might be taken to imply 
that either he did not hear all the broadcasts, or that 
he has forgotten the conditions, or that he considers the 
BBC perpetrated a vast hoax on millions of listeners 
with the aid of famous people (invited to assist), ¢.g. 
Sir Compton Mackenzie and Mr Kingsley Martin. 

I agree with Mr Fairthorne that the genuine telepath 
would be engaged only in the guise of entertainer, but 
interesting things can happen in this form-—genuine 
hypnosis for exarnple—now rightly banned from the 
platform. I have reason to think there are a few others 
who are giving demonstrations of both telepathy and 
thought transference as entertainment. After all, it is 
very lucrative, so why waste time in psychical research 


laboratories trying to convince people who, quite often, 
seem predetermined not to be convinced ? 

One of the most interesting facts about the Piddingtons 
is that they were able to demonstrate to order. In general, 
there is a strong element of spontam ity about telepathy 
and thought transference. Only in exceptional cir- 
cumstances can they be made to appear to order. This 
spontaneity makes most of the instances unacceptable to 
investigating societies. Dorotuy PeTers 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep.] 
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The Nativity—II 


ROBERT GRAVES AND 
JOSHUA PODRO 


UR first article showed that, according to 

the most ancient surviving manuscripts, 

Joseph the Carpenter was Jesus’s father, 
and suggested that the discrepancies in the Gospel 
evidence point to two Nativities—physical birth in 
honourable wedlock from a Davidic mother, and 
a transcendental rite of rebirth from a young 
Levite belonging to the House of Aaron. We now 
suggest that his second mother, Mary, was and 
remained a spotless virgin, and that though all 
Jews who worshipped God were called his sons, 
from Genesis to the latest Epistles,! Jesus’s title 
‘Son of God’ was distinctive and unique. 

It can be deduced from Origen’s reply to the Roman 
Celsus, who had accused Jesus of being a bastard,” 
that before Christianity became the State religion 
certain secret doctrine was communicated to 
Gentile Christian converts. This may have been 
the true story of Jesus’s Second Nativity, the 
preliminary to Jesus’s Epiphany: namely, his 
acclamation, anointing and crowning as the Messiah 
whose coming would put an end to all other 
kingdoms and introduce the millennium. Such a 
direct defiance of Roman Imperial Law had to be 
disguised and obscured in the Gospels, if Christians 
were to avoid renewed persecution. 

Hark, the Herald Angels sing 
Glory to the new-born King! 

King of what? King of the Jews.) Most Churches 
vaguely suppose that Jesus won this title through 
his Davidic ancestry, though according to Church 
tradition he had brothers older than himself. The 
truth is that normally a Jewish king was succeeded 
by his eldest son, brother or grandson; yet in times 
of national crisis the choice of a new king had been 
left to a prophet acting by divine inspiration. 
Samuel, for example, had chosen two unlikely 
leaders to free Israel from Philistine oppression: 
first, Saul the son of Kish; and then David, 
the youngest son of Jesse—both Benjamite nobodies. 
Later, Jehu the usurper, an undistinguished army 
officer, had been chosen by Elijah to reform the 
national religion. It was necessary therefore for 
Jesus as the Messiah to be acclaimed and anointed 


1 For references see end of article. 


Following the method used in their 
book ‘The Nazarene Gospel Restored’ 


the authors give an original interpre- 


tation of the Christian Nativity story 


by a prophet; yet, except for the promised return 
of Elijah, before the Last Days, to preach repentance 
and God's will, the age of prophecy was now 
officially at an end. The College of Prophets had, 
in fact, surrendered to the Sanhedrin the right of 
speaking in God’s name.‘ Elijah alone could anoint 
the Messiah; and John the Baptist was popularly 
believed to be he, not only by the populace but by 
Jesus himself.© This explains why, when challenged 
in the Temple by the High Priest's spokesmen to 
show his authority for having acted as the Messiah 
was expected to act, Jesus asked: ‘Was John a 
true prophet?’? It was an unanswerable question. 
If they said ‘yes’ then John must logically be 
Elijah, and Jesus the Messiah. If they said * no’, 
John’s numerous converts, who looked on him as 
a martyr, would be provoked to riot and accuse 
the High Priest of complicity in his execution,* 
John the Baptist was a priest,’ though as long 
ago as the reign of the Maccabean Queen Alexandra 
the Pharisees had succeeded the priesthood as 
religious leaders of Israel'® and now controlled 
both the courts of justice and the legislature. It 
was no longer the priests’ function to preach or 
interpret the Law; their tasks became purely 
ritualistic. The Pharisees were laymen, mostly 
artisans, and forming an aristocracy of intelligence, 
piety and learning, not of wealth,!! who believed 
in the resurrection of the dead and in the literal 
fulfilment of all Messianic prophecies. The priest- 
hood were traditionally Sadducees—named after 
their common ancestor Zadok, David's High 
Priest—who rejected belief in the world to come, 
and consequently also in the Messiah. Sadducees 
were always ready to collaborate with alien invaders 
and pay them a reasonable tribute so long as no 
interference was made with the Temple cult; on 
which their livelihood depended. They therefore 
paid allegiance to Herod as King and later to 
Pilate as Augustus’s Governor-General; yet the 
Pharisees, who refused to acknowledge either as 
having any right to impose their will on Israel,!? 
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could not turn the Sadducees out of the Temple, 
because the Zadokites’ perpetual right to the priest- 
hood had been confirmed by King David himself.'5 

John the Baptist, however, broke with the 
Sadduaic tradition, and preached the immediate 
approach of the Messiah, giving thousands of Jews 
a ceremonial rebirth into the pure Judaic religion, 
after total immersion in the waters of Jordan. 
He seems to have been associated with a body of 
Levites, called ‘The Men of the New Covenant’, 
who had emigrated to Damascus, and there lived 
an austere, monastic life in expectation of the 
Messiali’s coming. Recently the rules of this Order 
have been discovered and we need no longer 
speculate about Brother Ananias who, in the year 
Ap 35, cured St Paul's amauroblepsosis in the 
* Street called Straight’. His name is a Levite one 
and he was almost certainly a New Covenanter. 
Smaller groups of austere Levites, with whom 
Jesus himself had dealings, lived at Bethany, a 
village on the Mount of Olives, just to the east of 
Jerusalem, and at Ramathain Zophim (Arimathea), 
Samuel's birthplace, a few miles to the north-west. 
It can be shown that the Levite family into which 
Jesus was engrafted at his Second Nativity, and 
which inchided ‘ James the brother of Our Lord’, 
Simon Cleopas, and Joseph of Arimathea, belonged 
to the same sect; but the argument is too long for 
this article. 

A contemporary Greek visitor to Jerusalem 
might have told the story of John’s ministry in a 
news letter, more or less as follows: 


JewisH NATIONALISM: A New DEVELOPMENT 


THe Sadducees, a party formed of the ruling 
priesthood in Jerusalem but well-disposed to King 


Herod, have for years acted as intermediaries . 


between him and the Society of Pharisees. These 
are obstinate nationalists who refuse to recognize 
the King’s right to the throne, yet control the legal 
and educational system of this small country. 
Pharisees and Sadducees disagree mainly on the 
Messianic question-—discussed in my last letter 
which has not, however, been allowed to exacerbate 
relations between the two parties. The Pharisees 
are dependent on the priesthood for the decent 
performance of sacrifices to Jehovah, the national 
God; and they, in turn, rely on the Pharisees for 
the regular payment of their fees and perquisites. 
This convenient balance threatens to be upset 
by an unusual occurrence. Some years ago, a 
body of Sadducees were converted to the Messianic 


way of thinking and emigrated to Damascus, where 
they now live an unworldly, communistic life in 
organized groups, somewhat on the Spartan model 
except that they are convinced pacifists and engage 
as whole-heartedly in spiritual exercises as the 
Spartxns do in physical ones. These so-called 
“Men of the New Covenant’ and their colleagues 
of Judea would constitute no threat to the Roman 
peace, were it not for one John, son of Zecharias. 
John, an ex-Sadducee firebrand, took last year to 
the eastern desert where, for months, he has been 
making inflammatory speeches to the enthusiastic 
crowds that flock to hear him. Prince Herod 
Antipas, heir to a third of his father’s kingdom and 
no less lax than he in Jewish religious observances, 
is a particular target for John’s abuse. 

A few days ago curiosity took me out to Beth- 
Nimrah in Transjordania, where John is now 
preaching. He is an uncouth-looking man of 
indefinable age—he might be anything between 
thirty and sixty—burned black by the sun, gaunt, 
eagied-nosed, fiery-eyed, and dressed only in a 
camel-skin loin-cloth, like the ancient Hebrew 
prophets. His diet is mainly wild honey and locust 
beans; he will not touch bread. I inquired the 
reason for this, and was met with a quotation from 
the Hebrew Scriptures to the effect that Israel had 
‘sucked honey from the rock’ while Jehovah was 
visibly with them in their desert wanderings, but 
that when they entered the promised land of 
Palestine, its butter, bread, wine and flesh caused 
them to forget His mercy.'4 Locust beans are 
traditionally the ‘food of repentance’, because 
well-to-do Jews eat them only in times of famine, 
and John’s principal message is a penitential one. 
He threatens that the world may end in flames at 
any moment, and that those who have not come 
forward to be marked on the brow with a Tavy—the 
Hebrew counterpart of the Greek T-—will be 
destroyed by fire from Heaven. This mark implies 
self-dedication to absolute purity of religious 
conduct,'5 but, since the Mosaic Law forbids 
tattooing, John draws the Tav in river-water and 
asserts that God's messengers will be able te read 
it even when it is no longer discernible to human 
eyes. 

In the course of this past summer he must have 
‘marked’ some twenty thousand people in this way, 
after first plunging them under the water of Jordan, 
‘to drown their sinful past’. More and more 
candidates for ‘ baptism’ are now coming from 
Galilee, and even Egypt, and John performs each 
baptism in person, since he regards himself as a 
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prophet in the ancient tradition and therefore .s 
Jehovah's representative. 

While I was at Beth-Nimrah a delegation of 
leading Sadducees came to reproach and threaten 
him, but he sent them away with their ears ringing: 
‘You are hatched from vipers’ eggs,’ he said, * as 
Isaiah prophesied. Who warned you to come 
here, into the desert, and flee from the wrath to 
come?’ John is convinced that the Messiah is due 
to appear very shortly and quotes another Hebrew 
prophet, Malachi, as having said: ‘ Behold, the 
day cometh when all the proud and wicked shal! 
be burned up like stubble! But unto them that fear 
God shall the Sun of Righteousness arise, with 
healing in his wings.’ 


How long John had been preaching before Jesus 
came to him for baptism is a matter of conjecture, 
but the circumstances have been plausibly recorded 
in a fragment of the lost Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. The incentive came from his true mother, 
the wife (and probably now the widow) of Joseph 
the Carpenter: ‘ Behold, the mother of Jesus and 
his brothers said to him: * John the Baptist baptizes 
for the remission of sins! Let us go and be baptized 
by him.” But Jesus answered: ‘“ How have [ 
sinned that I should need to be baptized? Unless 
perhaps I have sinned of ignorance.” *!6 

So it happened that John, who had long been 


awaiting the Messiah, suddenly met Jesus, and 
was taken aback by the extraordinary saintliness 
and inflexibility of purpose which distinguished him 
from his brothers and the rest of the pilgrims.'’ 
The remarkable circumstances of the First Nativity, 
about which Mary will have told John, proved to 
him without a doubt that this was indeed the 
Messiah, born at Bethlehem of the House of 
David; especially since they fulfilled an impor- 
tant prophecy of Isaiah.'8 This ran: ‘ Behold a 
young woman (a/lmah) shall conceive and bear 
a son .. .; before he shall learn to refuse what 
is evil and choose what is good, the land which 
Thou abhorrest shall be forsaken by both her 
kings.’ 

Jesus had still been an infant when the *‘ Wicked 
Kingdom ’ of Edom lost its King, Herod the Great, 
five days after the judicial murder of his eldest son 
and co-king, Antipater.!9 

John’s recognition seems to have coincided 
closely with the visit of three New Covenanters 
who, divining by astrology that the Messiah was 
at hand, had brought the appropriate coronation 
gifts for his use. Justin29 records a tradition that 
the Wise Men came from Arabia, almost certainly 
meaning Damascus, which Caligula had since 
ceded to Aretas IV, King of Arabia.2! Astrology 
was an approved Israelite practice—the Taimud 
records that the tribe of Issachar became its greatest 


The World of Vikings 


T is good to find Naomi Mitchison writing 


again. In the history of twentieth-century 
literature she has a secure place, for she is one 
of those who ‘ gang their own gait’, who write 
as and when they wish to, and whose books are 
in consequence completely individual. Her poetic 
gifts are roused by certain periods of the past and 
she brilliantly discovers threads of the past 
surviving in the present. The two periods which 
seem to have influenced her more than others were 
the world of the Mediterranean in Herodotus’s 
day and the world of the Vikings. Her new 
book, The Swan’s Road (Naldrett Press, 12s 6d), 
is a discursive but wholly delightful ramble 
among the strange, fierce, charming, unpredictable, 
childlike Norsemen who prospered and spread 
themselves over the known and unknown worlds 
eleven centuries ago. She tells some splendid 
stories from the sagas; but her object and her 
achievement is to see the natural world at the 


time through contemporary eyes. How did such 
brilliant seamen navigate without compasses’ 
How did they make their way so surely without 
maps? How did they and their domestic animals 
remain healthy on the hardly-won fruits of their 
inhospitable fields? How did they pass the long 
winters? Why was fighting such a pleasure? 
What was the combination of courage, fear, and 
simple lack cf imagination that drove them across 
Europe to the Black Sea and across the Atlantic 
to America? These questions are not answered by 
a historian, careful and well-read though Mrs 
Mitchison clearly is in the sparse literature of the 
subject. But on these questions she spins her 
story and her imagination weaves round the 
historical evidence a way of life which is not 
wholly different from that lived by crofters in the 
Scottish Highlands today, but different enough 
from that of most readers to induce in them a 
rather rueful feeling of physical inadequacy. 
R. peT. W. 
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adepts—-and no one doubted that the advent of a 
world conqueror could be plainly read in the stars, 
as Alexander the Great's had been.2?_ These three 
Wise Men will have addressed their inquiries to 
John’s kinsmen at Bethany, or Ramathaim Zophim, 
or to John himself; not, as Luke suggests, to 
King Herod, whom they regarded as an enemy of 
God. (That they were kings and mages is a later 
embroidery of the story; perhaps an editor re- 
membered the visit of homage paid to the youthful 
Nero by the Parthian King Tiridates, with mages 
in his decided that Jesus had been 
similarly acclaimed.) John thereupon decided on 


train, and 


an immediate coronation, after the chosen king 
had spent the traditional period in solitary fasting 


on mountain, 

John had now to select a virgin mother for the 
Messiah; and he knew unerringly where to go. 
According to the Gospel of St James and the 
Pseudo Matthew,2) his maternal kinswoman Mary 
belonged to a team of specially chosen Levite 
virgins who the *Veil of the 
Temple’,24 a thick carpet hung in front of the 
Holy of Holies and renewed every year. This 
tradition explains a difficult historical! problem: 
why, in the Talmud, Jesus’s mother is called Mary 
Magaddla or *‘ Mary the Braider’. Mary’s task 
will have been to braid the coloured fringes of the 
curtain: the root GDL from which gadd/a is 
formed occurs also in godelim, a Talmudic term 
for the Levites who braided the priestly caps. The 
surprising Coptic confusion of Mary the Virgin 
with Mary Magdalene, or ‘Mary of Magdala’, 
probably derives from this tradition. What is 
more, since the Fourth Gospel records that ‘Jesus's 
mother’ was present at the Crucifixion, and since 
Mark and Matthew award the place of honour 
on that occasion to Mary Magdalene, we may 
suppose that here too ‘ Mary Magaddla’ has been 
confused with Mary of Magdala. 

We must recognize John himself in the * angel’, 
or messenger of God, who came to Mary and by 
greeting her as the Messiah’s Virgin Mother 
announced the approach of the Last Days—as 
the Archangel Gabriel was expected to do. The 
Gospel of St James? tells the story of the Annuncia- 
tion in a way that carries conviction. Mary, who 
had been spinning purple thread for the holy 
curtain in an inner room, went out to draw water 
from the courtyard well. There, it seems, John 
was waiting for her: 

*She took the pitcher and went to fill it with 
water, and heard a voice saying: “ Hail, highly 


made so-called 
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favoured one, God is with thee: blessed art thou 
among women!” 

‘She looked about her to the left and right to 
see who was addressing her, then returned trembling 
indoors, set down the pitcher, sat down and 
resumed her spinning. 

‘And behold a messenger of the Lord stood 
before her, saying: “ Fear not, Mary, for thou 
hast found grace before Almighty God, and thou 
shalt conceive at His word!” This speech caused 
her to question within herself, saying: ‘ Shall I 
truly conceive of the Living God and bear a child 
in the way common to all women?” 

* And the messenger answered: “* Not so, Mary. 
But the Power of God shall overshadow thee, and 
thus the Holy Thing which is to be born of thee 
shall be called * The Son of the Highest’. And thou 
shalt call his name Jesus (which means * he shall 
save") for he shall save the people from their 
sins,” 

* Then said Mary: * Behold God’s handmaid is 
before Him. May it be unto me as thou 
sayest.”’ 

God's messenger here says explicitly that she is 
not to expect an ordinary, physical delivery; the 
birth will be a spiritual one. This is denied by 
Luke26 who confuses the physical and spiritual 
births. 

We suggested that Mary was the niece of Joseph 
of Arimathea (Ramathain Zophim), * a just man ’,27 
who officially became Jesus’s next-of-kin by 
adoption. This word *‘just’—-applied also to 
Joseph’s son James2* and to the candidate for 
discipleship * Joseph, son of the Sabbath '2°—seems 
to mean that he belonged to a Messianic sect known 
for its exact observance of the Law. Mary must 
have been brought up in this rule. Moreover, 
centuries before, Hannah the Levite of Ramathain 
Zophim had been surprised by the announcement 
that she would have a child, namely Samuel, and 
had dedicated him to God’s service as sogn as 
born. Pondering on a similar announcement, 
Mary remembered her famous ancestress,3° and 
quoted her song of joy in the Magnificat.*! 

Next month: Nativity 111. 
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Fabulous Beasts 


MAURICE BURTON 


OR a description of The Book of Beasts,' 
one can do no better than draw from that 
given of it by the publisher : 


Mr T. H. White has here translated a twelfth-century 
Latin prose bestiary preserved at the Cambridge 
University Library. A bestiary is a serious work of 
natural history. In form a compilation, a kind of 
naturalist’s scrap-book, it has grown with the additions 
of many hands from sources that go back to oral 
tradition in the remote past. Its zoological facts and 
fancies can be traced in literature through Herodotus, 
Aristotle, Pliny, Solinus, and others, up to a person 
known as Physiologus, who, between the second and 
fifth centuries Bc, wrote a book of beasts which is the 
ancestor of the present manuscript and of countless 
similar works in popular demand during the Middle 
Ages. The information imparted in these books was 
accompanied by religious exhortation. Out of their 
illustrations of living and fabulous creatures-—each laden 
with a moral—arose a symbolism which is still potent 
in literature and legend. 


So we have presented for public purchase and 
perusal a sample of natural history lore of the 
kind hitherto available only to the favoured few 
privileged to penetrate the recesses of the big 
libraries. It is essentially a book for those who 
love books, and especially a book for those who 
may find pleasure in turning from the sophisticated 
zoology of today to savour the simplicity and the 
naivety of the medieval writers. But were they 
so naive as all that? Let us start with the elephant. 
We read (p 24) that it ‘ has no desire to copulate ’. 
That being so an explanation must be found. So 
(p 25), ‘If one of them wants to have a baby, he 
goes eastwards toward Paradise, and there is a 
tree there called Mandragora, and he goes with 
his wife. She first takes of the tree and then gives 
some to*her spouse. When they munch it up, 
it seduces them, and she immediately conceives 
in her womb’. B. D. Nicholson, Elephant Control 
Officer, Tanganyika Territory, writing in the 
current number of African Wild Life, tells what he 
knows of the mating of elephants: ‘ Mating, I am 
certain, took place at night, as | saw no attempt at 


' The Book of Beasts, being a translation from a Latin bestiary o, 
the twelfth century made and edited by T. H. White. Wlonathan 
Cape.) 296 pp, numerous illustrations, 11 pp bibliography, 15 pp 
index, 32s 6d. 


‘There is an animal called an ELEPHANT which has no desire to 
copulate.’ (Repraduced from T,H, W hite’s The Book of Beasts) 


mating during daylight, despite watching them for 
hours on end every day’. As to the eating of a 
particular herb or plant, there is reason to suspect, 
from modern observations, that in a number of 
species of birds and mammals the eating of a 
particular food assists in bringing the individuals 
into breeding condition, even if it is not essential 
for this. Something similar may yet be proved 
true for elephants. 

Further (p 25), we read that * Elephants remain 
pregnant for two years, nor do they have babies 
more than once, nor do they have several at a time, 
but only one’. The modern version would read: 
Period of gestation about twenty-two months, 
two and a half years between births, twins most 
unlikely. The discrepancy in the second statement 
is forgivable; the accuracy of the first and third 
is laudable. On the other hand (p 25), ‘ They live 
three hundred years’ is exaggerated, but it is only 
within comparatively recent years that longevity in 
elephants has been firmly set at seventy years for 
the Indian elephant and fifty years for the African. 
And it took us a long time to be sure of this. So 
the information in the bestiary is not only not 
always incorrect ; many of its errors can be 
condoned. 

Of course, no bestiary would be complete without 
its griffin or its phoenix, and a few other items that 
are beyond our credence today. The bestiary is 
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therefore a mixture of fact and fiction, like any 
modern text-book of zoology. Indeed, one wonders 
what the savants of three or four centuries hence 
will say of our present-day books on animals. 
A quarter of a century ago I made a mild study 
of medieval folk-lore and found delight in the 
quaint beliefs therein expressed. I also held them 
up to ridicule. Of recent years I have made a 
desultory study of fallacies perpetuated in our 
standard works of zoology. One result of com- 
paring these two studies is to find it not a little 
surprising how readily the human mind, medieval 
or modern, w ‘| accept erroneous ideas—so obviously 
wrong once the truth is exposed—if only they 
are repeated often enough. 

To return to the bestiary: Vervex the wether, 
we are told (p 73), may have received the name 
* because he has maggots (vermes) in his noddle. 
It is from the itch occasioned by the worms that 
these creatures mutually rush together and collide 
with a great impetus, butting’. There seems here 
to be a clear reference to play in sheep, a phenome- 
non that has been given scientific credence as 
recently as last year. Yet even now there are 
many zoologists who deny a play instinct in animals 
(lower in the scale than human) and explain such 
things as non-belligerent butting in terms of low 
intensity drives. If, now, we must reject the 
possibility of a play-instinct in animals, then of the 
two I would prefer worms in the noddle to low 
intensity drives. It is more easily understood and 
is nearly as reasonable. 

So I would defend these ancient writers and 
commend a serious study of their writings. They 
were not wholly in error and, having regard to the 
times when they wrote and the lack of accumulated 
knowledge which we today enjoy, their efforts 
were by no means to be condemned. 


Finally, in reading The Book of Beasts my eye 
fell on something that pleased me and emphasizes 
the point I am trying to make. On p 94 we have 
the story of the hedgehog carrying away fruit on 
its prickles. Of course it is a legend; something 
to be ridiculed. And it is ridiculed. We have had 
these stories repeated for two thousand years, and 
the translator of The Book of Beasts tells in a 
footnote how he heard it in 1939 from ‘an Irish 
labouring companion’ as they dug out a hedgehog’s 
nest—filled with apples, ‘ which were indeed there, 
and had punctured bruises on them’. However, 
there was a ready explanation, for he continues: 
* But the creature had probably trundled them there 
with its nose, subsequently making the punctures 
when it curled up to sleep on them.’ This is, 
indeed, unsolicited testimony from an impartial 
witness. 

Is it more improbable that the hedgehog 
should carry them there on its spines than trundle 
them with its nose? If so, then the dossier I have 
collected from eyewitnesses who claim to have 
seen hedgehogs rol) on apples and walk away with 
them impaled on their spines is a magnificent 
perjury. In this one particular at least I am on the 
side of the authors of bestiaries. I believe it will 
yet be proved beyond a doubt that hedgehogs 
perform this trick, in spite of the scepticism of my 
zoologist colleagues. 

But let me not digress too far on my hobby-horse. 
The Book of Beasts | commend as a fund of 
information and interest, to be examined leisurely, 
to be savoured as quaint writings, perhaps, but not 
wholly inaccurate. Any living zoologist who cares 
to examine closely its text will find, in spite of the 
quaint pictures, much that still holds true. As to 
the incredible stories, were they always written 
with the tongue out of the cheek ? 


‘ There is an animal called 
a PANTHER which has a 
truly variegated colour, 
and it is most beautiful 
and excessively kind. . . 
When a Panther has dined 
and is full up, it hides 
away in its own den and 
goes to sleep, After three 
days it wakes up again 
and emits a loud belch, 
and there comes a very 
sweet smell from its mouth, 


like the smell of all-spice’ 
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CRITIC AT LARGE 


Fashion: 


GERALD BULLETT 


be said too often, so frequently is it ignored or 

forgotten, that art in all its forms—aural, visual, 
literary—is either a communication or it is, in 
effect, abortive. It is the communication, or sharing, 
of a unique because individual ‘ vision’ or imazi- 
native experience. Logically, however, this sharing, 
though indispensable, and indeed implicit in the 
process, is its secondary or public function, its 
justification as a social act—its first being to seize 
and embody, in sound or shape, in pictorial or 
verbal form, the invisible, inaudible, intangible 
‘idea’ for its own sake. The artist is always, in 
the first instance, his own audience; and the living 
paradox of his situation is that he does not know 
precisely what he is doing till he has done it. A 
true poem for example, that is a poem in which 
idea and form are indistinguishable, is the embodi- 
ment of an impulse, not the mere transcription of 
something pre-existing in the poet’s mind: by 
which I mean that the poet * discovers’ his poem 
only in the process of writing it. It begins as an 
excitement, a groping curiosity, a vague unrest, 
and ends as a revelation, a revelation to himself: 
not till afterwards does it occur to him to hope 
that it may also be a revelation to others. 

I am describing here the ideal state of affairs; 
for in fact many a poem, no doubt, has been ruined, 
or rendered less perfect than it might have been, 
either by an uneasy selfconsciousness on the part 
of the poet or by his premature awareness of the 
outside audience, either of which, or both acting 
together, will distract him from his proper business 
and generate a kind of artistic insincerity. This is 
the danger, above all others, to which the more 
intellectually sophisticated poets are exposed. It is 
significant that some of the purest poetry, as well 
as some of the finest painting, has been produced 
by unsophisticated men with little or no capacity 
for logical or abstract thinking. And even where 
that capacity is possessed in a high degree, it 
does not contribute to the poetry qua poetry. The 
illuminating image, the exquisite cadence, is not 


] T has been said a hundred times, but can hardly 


The Curse of the Arts 


arrived at by taking thought: it is something given: 
and whatever its mysterious source may be, it has, 
for the poet himself as for others, all the effect of 
a heavenly accident. Where such accidents con- 
tinually occur we have great poetry: where they 
do not occur we have, at best, only a piece of 
accomplished verse, product of a carefull yacquired 
technique. 


Poetry in its essence is sensuous: not cerebral, 
not intellectual. It is the spirit of wonder expressing 
itself in verbal sound and sensuous imagery. Pure 
abstraction is its negation. To what extent this 
last is true of the visual arts, painting and sculpture, 
I do not venture to say; but it is a comfort to find 
that at least one expert in that field, himself an 
artist of high distinction, believes that the craze for 
abstraction, the illegitiniete by-product of a whole- 
some reaction from slavish represcntationalism, has 
now reached an extreme point beyond which no 
art, no sense, no meaning can exist. Mr Wyndham 
Lewis, it need hardly be said, is not contending 
that the artist’s proper business is to compete with 
the camera, by producing accurate copies of things 
seen: he is concerned only to point out that the 
artist who resolutely turns his back on the ex- 
ternal world, and makes it a point of honour never 
to depict a recognizable object, does so at his peril. 

We all know that there are many people, indeed 
a majority, who have no sense of art at all. For 
them a picture or a sculpture is not a thing in 
itself but is to be judged solely in terms of its 
likeness to something seen in nature. The other 
day I bought a china cat, and it has been interesting 
to observe the different responses it has evoked in 
my friends. It is far from being an example of 
‘extremism’ but in that it is a somewhat stylized 
affair, not an exact copy, it is in its modest way 
a work of art and therefore, to some, disconcerting. 
But because it is instantly recognizable as cat, 
instead of being a piece of abstract geometry, it 
would no doubt be regarded with shocked contempt 
by those who are setting today’s fashion. 


Mr WynbdHAM Lewis, in his stimulating and most 
salutary book, The Demon of Progress in the Arts 
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(Methuen, 12s 6d), begins with a personal confession. 
He himself, he tells us, was the first visual artist 
in England to be attacked by the virus of what 
he calls ‘extremism’. That was in 1913. Fortu- 
nately, with him the disease did not have time to 
mature, Another scourge, namely war, intervened; 
and during that war he did some useful thinking 
about his artistic situation: 

| saw that it was irrational to attempt to transmute 
the art of painting into music—to substitute for the 
most naturally concrete of the arts the most inevitably 
abstract. So of course | recovered my reason. This 
did not mean that | abandoned a twentieth-century 
way of seeing. | escaped—that was all—from reaching 
a point, very soon,’ where | should have ceased to be a 
visual artist at all. For what | was headed for, obviously, 
was to fly away from the world of men, of pigs, of 
chickens and alligators, and to go to live in the un- 
watered moon, only a moon sawed up into square blocks, 
in the most alarming way. What an escape I had! 
Others were not so lucky. The craze for abstraction 
grew. The disease spread. Clever and not so clever 
young artists, eager to be in the van of the modern 
movement, inevitably succumbed to the contagion: 
with the result that, according to Mr Wyndham 
Lewis, ‘there is no painting today worthy of 
consideration between extremist painting and the 
Royal Academy.’ This, most emphatically, does 
not mean that extremism is necessary: far from it. 
It merely means that it is the fashion, and a 
dangerous fashion: 

What I am arguing in this book is that an easily 
defined limit exists in painting and sculpture, in literature, 
in architecture, and in every other human art. There 


HE brilliance of a line cannot be called genius 
any more than it can be dismissed as a freak. 
It is only a piece of evidence for a verdict which 
may be postponed indefinitely 
* Sometimes he thinks 
Of the packhounds, the curling voice of the 
lazy horn.’ 
Thus Jon Silkin in The Peaceable Kingdom 
(Chatto and Windus, 6s) describes the fox, or, 
if you wish, himself, the Jew in a Gentile world, 
fugitive and forlorn. But to put it that way is to 
eradicate poetry and remove a compassion which 
is all-prevailing. For to Mr Silkin animals 
have a very special meaning. He says thai all 
his animals go into the Ark, while his human 
beings go into the dark limbo where good and 


Fledge ling or Dodo ? 


are daring drivers who enjoy driving along the edge 
of a cliff, whenever the opportunity offers. All I am 
saying is that there is such a thing as driving foo near 
the edge of a cliff. There is no sense in shooting over 
it. It is quite simple; beyond a certain well-defined 
line—in the arts as in everything else—beyond that 
limit there is nothing. Nothing, zero, is what logically 
you reach past a line, of some kind, laid down by 
Nature, everywhere. 


All living art must in some degree reflect the 
spirit of the age. But ‘ the spirit of the age’ and 
‘fashion’ are two very different concepts. The one 
is a pervasive and perhaps inevitable influence, the 
other a snobbish and contemptible tyranny. It is the 
slavish following of fashion that has rendered so 
much present-day verse null and void as poetry and 
convinced the general reading public that it has no 
use for poetry. The warm welcome accorded to 
Dylan Thomas's full-throated lyricism, ‘ difficult’ 
though his work sometimes is, demonstrates the 
absurdity of that lamentable idea. It is versified 
cerebration, not poetry, that the public is shy of. 


SO MANY penetrating and important things are 
said in, The Demon of Progress in the Arts that one 
is tempted to quote too much from it. But now, 
turning to another new book, a book on what 
appears at first glance to be an utterly different 
subject, I find on page 45 these highly relevant 
sentences: ‘What does his doctrine imply in its 
purest form? It implies first of all a disastrous 
break between man and the external world.’ The 
person referred to is the eighteenth-century William 


evil are confused. Animals are blessed with 
innocence and so may be loved more easily for 
themselves. The spiritual qualities which the 
species may seem to possess are, after all,, only 
human qualities with which we have endowed 
them. They are not the macabre obsessive 
creatures of a Baudelaire; they are simple beings 
recommended for our love, that we should learn 
to love better. 

Mr Silkin’s style is not yet all his own; much 
of the phraseology is tinged with Dylan Thomas; 
much of the verse, too, is unformed and clumsy. 
Only one of these rieces seems to me a success, 
but the quality of this success is great; in fact, 
their persistent crudity often has the look of being 
their ultimate saving grace. GAVIN KONSTAM 
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Gilpi«, the doctrine is that of the Picturesquc 
(expounded in Three Essays on Picturesque Beau:y, 
1792', wnd my quotation is from Mr Norman 
Nicholson's The Lakers (Hale, 18s), which is being 
published in January next. The extremists casti- 
gated by Mr Lewis would think it insulting to be 
compared with the naive apostles of a forgotten 
cult; yet it is clear that Mr Nicholson’s * con- 
noisseurs of the Picturesque’, who were resolved to 
see nothing in the natural scene but * perspectives, 
backgrounds and foregrounds, diagonals and 
parallels and correspondences, depositions of mass 
and gradations of tone’, have a strong spiritual 
kinship with Mr Lewis's ‘ little crowds of people 
painting empty abstractions, or sticking together 
lengths of heavy iron, or platinum, or tin, which 
goes under the name of sculpture.’ The former, 
as Mr Nicholson says, make a mere convenience 
of nature, denying to it all dirnensions except one, 
and that a false one; and the latter, with a more 
lethal disdain, cut themselves off from nature 
altogether and in so doing commit artistic suicide. 


Tue Lakers, sub-entitled The Natural History of a 
Fashion, is however only incidentally concerned 
with such aberrations as these. It is a book that 
falls into no obvious category: nor is it possible to 
describe its theme in a phrase. Its peculiar virtue, 
indeed, resides in the fact that it touches upon and 
illumines a diversity of themes, and though they are 
all in some degree related to the way in which 
different people in different centuries have re- 
sponded to the beauties of the Lake District, that 
statement can give the reader little or no idea of 
its richness and fascination. A copious and dis- 
cursive book, which however never loses its way, 
it begins by transporting us into the enchanted 
country of lakes and fells, and then, taking in its 
easy stride topography, biography, and (incidentally) 
literary criticism, re-lives for us the private ex- 
perience of that region enjoyed by earlier travellers: 
such as John Briggs, Celia Fiennes, John Brown, 
J. D. Dalton, William Gilpin, Thomas Gray, 
William Hutchinson, De Quincey, and the so-called 
Lake Poets—-Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth. 
The chapter on the Wordsworths, William and 
Dorothy, achieves the improbable feat of throwing 
new light on a familiar story. This is, in fine, a 
broadly conceived and beautifully written book, 
obviously the work of a man who is, among other 
things, a poet—with a poet's eye, a poet's sense of 
words, and a poet's gift of apt and enlivening 
imagery. 
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An eighteenth-century print of Macklin playing the part 
of Macbeth for the first time in England in Scottish dress 


Producing 


Shakespeare 


BERTRAM 


JOSEPH 


HAVE never been one of those purists who 
insist that the only way to play Shakespeare is 
on a ‘bare’ platform of Elizabethan type. I 

agree, of course, that this is by far the easiest 
manner of playing Elizabethan drama; on the 
platform, unimpeded by scenery and curtain-drops, 
the actors can concentrate upon their acting and 
speaking. At the Old Vic recently, Mr Benthall 
provided practical evidence to justify my long- 
standing theoretical conviction that a producer who 
sees the play clearly, and who understands the 
techniques of presenting drama in the modern 
theatre, ought to be able to succeed in the difficult 
task of translating Elizabethan plays into the 
modern medium. Unfortunately, Mr Benthall did 
not, to my mind, see Shakespeare's play at all 
clearly; nevertheless, he showed unmistakably how 
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the machinery of the modern theatre can be used 
to effect the translation which is so necessary. 

As a production of Shakespeare’s tragedy this 
Macbeth was a failure. But technically it gave us 
much that is splendid and encouraging. The shape 
of the platform in front of the proscenium arch at 
the Old Vic is not well adapted to the presentation 
of Elizabethan drama, but Mr Benthall overcame 
its deficiencies admirably. In a masterly manner, 
individual scenes were seemingly dissolved into and 
out of one another; continuity was not broken by 
a curtain’s intrusion, and yet the audience was 
never left with a bare stage. When an Elizabethan- 
type platform is set by stagehands in view of the 
audience, there is nothing out of keeping with 
the general character of the performance; but 
productions which make use of modern theatrical 
machinery cannot afford to resort to what now 
becomes 4 somewhat pitiful makeshift—in effect a 
confession of failure. Here was no makeshift ; in 
this respect the production did not fail. From the 
point of view of technique alone, it was a perfect 


Sweet Thursday 


HE list of John Steinbeck’s noveis is formidable 

and varied. In his latest, Sweet Thursday 
(Heinemann, 12s 6d) he returns to the scene of 
Cannery Row, his most popular, though not his 
greatest, novel. The ingredients are much as 
before—-the seedy neighbourhood, the Flop-house, 
the ne’er-do-well characters, the slightly im- 
probable Doc, the calm, congenial message of 
moral tolerance. Perhaps some of the vigour of 
the earlier book is lacking: sentiment is given 
freer rein. The early chapters are surprisingly 
unsuccessful, for Steinbeck is above all a brilliant 
technician, and he has set himself the problem of 
resurrecting Cannery Row after the inroads made 
upon it and its inhabitants by the War: it is a 
straight craftsman’s problem, but the result is 
unfortunately disjointed and slapdash, as if the 
author is not sure of his wisdom in returning at 
all. Gradually, however, doubts slip away. 
Sweet Thursday develops naturally into an 
attractive and eccentric romance between the 
changed, lonely Doc and Suzy, the latest 
unsatisfactory addition to the brothe!. Of 
Steinbeck, posterity will judge whether his 
inspiration is genuine or synthetic. For now we 
should be content with the latest offering of this 
most workmanlike and readable novelist. 

R. pe T.W. 


lesson in the way to combine a liberal use of 
modern theatrical resources with a flexibility as 
great as that of the comparatively bare stage of 
Shakespeare’s day. 

There is, however, a great danger in producing 
Elizabethan drama with lighting and scenery; no 
matter how flexibly the stage pictures are merged 
into one another, they are still fundamentally stage 
pictures; and as such they make their own demands 
upon actors, demands which often conflict with 
the needs of the scene as a unit in something 
bigger. 

The producer is tempted into creating superb 
pictures, or into giving us overwhelming theatrical 
moments which are not dramatic in the truest 
sense of contributing consistently to the coherent 
exposition of the play as its author apprehended it. 
It seemed to me that in this Macbeth the producer's 
imaginative control of his stage and cast had 
imposed on the play a shape which ignored and 
(even worse) obscured Shakespeare’s own by no 
means contemptible theatrecraft. 

Mr Benthall’s treatment of the scene in which 
Macduff’s family is murdered, illustrates, for 
instance, how it is possible, even in the absence 
of a drop-curtain, to be tempted into moulding a 
sequence towards a tableau which becomes an end 
in itself, and destroys the play’s real continuity as 
effectively as any contrived ‘curtain’ of a con- 
ventionally naturalistic production. An extra 
character (it looked to me like Seyton) came on 
silently to prevent Lady Macduff escaping; inci- 
dentally, he provided a sort of flanking unit to 
what becomes a nicely balanced stage picture. In 
exchange for the horrifying speed of Shakespeare’s 
scene, we were asked to concentrate our attention 
on the pathetic death of the boy. Finally the 
corpse—flung over Seyton’s shoulder, with head, 
hair and hands dangling pitifully against a broad, 
relentless back—invited us to pause and indulge 
our feelings for the little victim. 

This was fine theatre but bad drama; for its 
dramatic effect this scene requires swift movement 
from the sudden entry of the Messenger with his 
terrifying warning, through the shock of rash and 
ruthless murder, to the heart-rending irony of the 
next scene in England, in which we hear Malcolm 
demand scornfully of the father and husband still 
unconscious of his loss: 

Why in that rawness feft you wife and child, 

Those precious motives, those strong knots of love, 

Without leave-taking? 


The two scenes are complementary, and must be 
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allowed to make a joint impact on the audience. 
There are other temptations, however, to which 
a producer finds himself exposed when he free: 
himself from the conventional setting of a picture- 
frame stage, without having to adopt the strict 
discipline imposed automatically by a simple 
platform. It is so easy to interpolate scenes in 
order to emphasize a theme symbolically, or to 
aid the exposition of the narrative, instead of 
letting the dramatist tell his story in his own way. 
In the production I saw, at least three dumb-shows 
were introduced unnecessarily—they are not to be 
found in the First Folio which is the first printed 
text of Macheth; no earlier version is known, 

The first of these dumb-shows allowed us to 
watch Duncan retiring to his chamber. After 
Macbeth has resolved to let his ‘ false face’ hide 
what his ‘ false heart’ knows, the King and court 
made their way across the stage from the door 
leading from the banqueting hall to that which 
leads to the bedchamber. Here Duncan paused, 
doffed his crown and handed it to an attendant 
(I may have been wrong in identifying this as 
Maicolm) and departed. There was no need for 
this sequence: Shakespeare lets us know far more 
effectively in Banquo’s words that ‘the king's 
a-bed’, in ‘ measureless content’ having heaped 
yet more kindness on the host who intends to 
murder him. 

The second of these interpolations was the more 
reprehensible in that it involved cutting the very 
important moment when Macduff declares that he 
will not go to Macbeth’s crowning. A silent pro- 
cession, bearing the royal insignia, crossed the 
stage, and Macduff’s * He is already nam’d’ was 
the cue for voices ‘ within’ hailing Macbeth as 
king. It is true that the third dumb-show, the 
coronation of Macbeth and his wife, was conjured 
superbly out of the preceding scene, but the fine 
pageantry left Mr Porter—planted on one wing of 
the platform—no chance of attracting our attention 


LAST 
SOLUTION 


The three winners were : 
(1) Helen Macgregor, 
London, SW 16 
(2) R. T. Griffiths, 
Mold, Flintshire 
(3) T. H. Bewley, Dublin 
Each receives a book 
token 


for Banquo’s soliloquy: there was too much for 
us to watch spread across the whole stage behind 
him. 


These dumb-shows may have been intended to 
express a poetic meaning; but this is most easily 
caught from the sensitive acting of the words. 
And the words, too, hold the key to the dramatic 
highlights. Shakespeare can place two speeches in 
a juxtaposition which develops climax or turning- 
point. For instance, Banquo’s warning against 
the truths told by ‘the instruments of darkness’ 
is really contradicted by Macbeth’s description of 
‘two truths’ as he sees them. But even as we 
think he has succumbed to his evil imagination, 
he stops, hoping that chance may crown him 
without his ‘stir’. Then events move swiftly: 
the naming of Malcolm as Duncan's heir forces a 
decision on Macbeth. Still dreading the deed, he 
admits to himself that he wants it done-—— yet 
let that be’. A production in which these points 
are brought to our attention by actors who know 
how the text was shaped by Shakespeare will make 
us respond to his dramatic posing of alternatives 
and creation of climax. But at the Old Vic a wealth 
of theatrical brilliance too often misses simple 
effective and essential points of dramatic structure. 
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LETTERS TO 


‘Roman Scandal’ 


Sir,—I find it difficult to follow the logic of Mr 
Franzero’s letter in the November Guide. To prove 
that Pomponia Grecina was a convert to Christianity 
he adduces a martyrology published by Pope Gregory 
XIII in 1584 relating to a lady named Lucina. Even if 
we were to credit the tradition about Lucina, what has 
she to do with the Pomponia Grecina of Tacitus? All 
we know about Pomponia is that she was accused of 
some foreign superstition, but‘ pronounced innocent by 
her husband, Aulus Plauiius, and lived to old age with 
an unblemished reputation. Tacitus would hardly have 
given her this testimonial if she had been mixed up with 
the Christians. We know what he thought of them. 
Oxford ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


Reviewers in the Pillory 


Sir,—In recent issues of Literary Guide there have 
appeared reviews of two works of Right-wing political 
opinion—Mr D. G. Macrae’s review of Capitalism and 
the Historians and Mr H. L. Beales’s of Russell Kirk’s 
The Conservative Mind. These reviews have been shorter 
than those you usually publish, and it is a pity that the 
reviewers have not given more space to serious consider- 
ation of the arguments put forward. Mr Macrae 
wandered through his book without ever coming to 
grips with the argument. The basis of the Concervative 
case is that the population rose so suddenly before and 
during the Industrial Revolution (though the birth-rate 
did not) that if there had not been a great change in 
methods of production there would have been wide- 
spread starvation, and more misery than the Hammonds 
have been able to describe, All through the Industrial 
Revolution the general standard of living rose—more 
luxuries are found in the diets of the poorer classes. 
And the rising population, coupled with a stable birth- 
rate, does not suggest a falling standard of living. 
Professor Ashton, in his work The Industrial Revolution, 
has shown how much better the lives of workers of 
this period were than in the previous and mythical 
* Merrie England 

As for Conservative thought in general, | should say 
that it is based on the proposition that our ancestors 
were not all fools (if they were, there can be little hope 
for the future). This attitude of mind seems more fitted 
to a sceptical and empirical thinker than does acceptance 
of idealistic plans which take no account of human 
nature, or of what is possible. Mr H. L. Beales talks 
of * putting back the clock’. Recent history has shown 
that political revolution is the best way to do just that. 


THE EDITOR 


I am not complaining of the hostility of these reviews, 
merely the avoidance of the issue, and of the flippancy 
of Mr Beales’s article. But can we expect that Socialist 
books reviewed in your paper will be reviewed by 
Tories? M. D. GitmMour 

Portadown, N Ireland 


Sir,—Having to handle reviews, maybe I am a little 
too sensitive about inaccuracies in them. James Guthrie 
(at least | suppose * J.G.’ means the same), in reviewing 
H. E. Bates’s Feast of July, states * lived at the turn of 
the century in industrial Northamptonshire.’ I suggest 
that Mr Guthrie familiarize himself with England and 
inform himself exactly how small an area the * industrial 
Midlands * cover. Certainly not as far as Northampton- 
shire. Even with Corby nowadays the epithet is hardly 
deserved. JOHN GIBBINS 

London, W1 


‘Sign and Symbol’ 

Mr Grant, in his very reasonable letter, seems to me 
to be repeating the arguments put forward by propa- 
gandists for the Modulor. Has he ever considered the 
arguments against it? 

The chief thing against the Modulor, in my opinion, 
is the difficulty of getting everyone to agree about it, and 
if everyone does not agree about it its value is lost, as 
Le Corbusier himself has admitted. The Modulor is a 
tool, it is true, but it is Le Corbusier's tool, and, if we 
except the dedicated followers, no one else’s, It can be 
compared, for example, to the colour systems with which 
we are familiar, or to any of the many other systems of 
proportion which have already been put forward. There 
is a whole file of them in the RIBA Library. 

What does Mr Grant think would happen, however, 
were this system to be considered the best, and were 
laws to be passed all over the world compelling its 
adoption? Does he think artists would be happy? 
Personally I do not think that they would. I think they 
would shortly afterwards (when they were tired of it) 
begin to do everything in their power to avoid the 
proportions and measurements prescribed. 

There are also other arguments against the Modulor; 
for example, that even in the hands of Le Corbusier it 
does not give beauty ‘see the design for bedroom 
furniture in The Modulor) and that it does not give 
human scale (see the Unite D’Habitation at Marseilles, 
the scale of which many observers consider brutally 
super-human). BERTRAM HUME 

London, wel 


AUGUSTUS MUIR 
Candlelight in Avalon 


In this journal intime a struggle is 
revealed that is a reflection of 
many men's experience in trying 
to come to terms with life. 

pemy bvo. 158 
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E. TAVERNER & W. BARRINGTON BROWNE 


The Running of the Salmon 


ry lovers as well as fisher- 
il enjoy this fascinatingly 
observed) account of salmon, illus- 
trated in) colour and monochrome. 


DOUGHTY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


R. N. CAREW HUNT 
Marxism: Past & Present 


Marxism reassessed, showing how 
Marx's preoccupation with revo- 
lution ruined a genuinely idealistic 
movement. 
158 pemy 
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Good English and Bad 

Sirn,—Mr Gerald Bullett gives excellent advice—anid 
entertainment—in his article on ‘Good English an 
Bad’. I cannot, however, understand his objection t 
the word following as a synonym for after in the sentence 
he gave. 

At the commencement of his third paragraph he says 
‘ The first aim of a writer should be to make his meaning 
clear.’ Well, from that standpoint, what is wrong with 
* Following a verdict of Not Guilty, the prisoner left the 
court’? Would substitution of After for Following make 
it clearer? FP. GATESHILL 

Wilmslow, Cheshire 


Science and Modern Cosmology 
Sir,—If Mr Copley will refer to the Monthly Notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, Vol 113, p 393 (1953), 
in which my Address appears in full, he will find the 
references he requires, as well as my reasons for dissenting 
from the assumption in question, Herpert DINGLE 
London, WC] 


Imagination, Faith and Reason 

Sir,—May I say how much I have enjoyed reading 
Mr Fraser’s sensitive and informed articles in recent 
issues of Literary Guide? But although I would go 
much of the way with him in his thesis that a poet's 
beliefs are not wholly relevant to the enjoyment of a 
poem, I do not feel he has quite answered Miss Nott in 
*her grumbles about Mr Eliot’. 

It may well be that the subject of both Ash Wednesda) 
and Four Quartets, in Mr Fraser’s generous interpre- 
tation, is * the proper ordering of the inner life, around 
guiding moments of intense spiritual awareness’. But 
perhaps, after all, intense awareness is not a subject but 
an experience; you cannot write about it, only through 
it. Mr Eliot's later poetry gives the uncomfortable 
impression that in his preoccupation with the notion 
of purity he has nothing to be pure about; his ‘ ascetic 
and patient discipline’ has hardened into a closed 
system, so that he becomes a propagandist (Miss Nott’s 
complaint) rather than a living exponent of religion, 
resembling, to quote Kafka’s aphorism, ‘a cage in 
search of a bird ’—a fair theme for prose, perhaps, but 
poets are songsters. 

Paris 


*The Dark Mirror’ 


Sir,—I confess without shame that I find some articles 
in Literary Guide * obscure’ and | am not wholly con- 
vinced by the defence put forward in your editorial, 
The Dark Mirror. 1 am not complaining of the difficulty 
of writing about the universe and the atom in siniple 
language—though Jeans, Eddington, and Russell could 
do so-—-but of contributors who assume an acquaintance 
with trends of thought that could be quite easily ex- 
plained if a little trouble were taken. I sometimes feel 
that I am in a room which buzzes with bright and 
intelligent conversation that can only be understood by 


J. BERTRAND 


. LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Correspondence for publication on any aspect of the 


contents or policy of LITERARY GUIDE—or any 


topic of general interest 


is welcomed by the Editor 


members of the family. I do not interrupt because 
nobody troubles to introduce me. If any such attempt 
were made I might sometimes pick up the clue, but it is 
hard to do so when the talk is so often about books | 
have never read and people whose names are unknown 
to me. Good writing is like good manners. It is 
adjusted—like a letter—to the person addressed, Only 
soliloquies are spoken before a mirror. 
London, W2 VIRGINIA CURZON 


Sir,—Your November editorial was lucid and 
exceptionally interesting. A pity it did not last longer! 
The problem of how in particular a philosopher is to 
express himself is one which is intimately connected with 
the type of philosophy he advocates. For instance, 
Hume was quite as deep a thinker as Kant, but because 
one believed passionately in empiricism and the other 
as passionately in transcendentalism, one is crystal 
clear and one desperately obscure. One cannot censure 
Kant’s obscurity without censuring his frame of mind, 
his attitude to life, which would be absurd. But the 
comparison between these two philosophers does suggest 
an interesting connection between a man’s inherent 
propensities, his philosophy and his language. | wonder 
if one of your distinguished contributors could follow 
this up? DouGLAs WAINWRIGHT (JR) 

Seattle 

Sir,—Congratulations on ‘ The Dark Mirror ’—-worth 
a whole library of philosophy and ethics; and the spirit 
of humanism in a page of print. EDEN PHILLPOTTS 

Broadclyst, Devon 


Heinrich Heine 


An Interpretation 
by BARKER FAIRLEY 155. nel 


Heine has usually been seen as a 
divided mind: the singer of love- 
lyrics setagainst the revolutionary, 
the satirist against the sentimenta- 
list. ‘The present study looks for 
unity in him and finds it, or finds 
a sufficiency of it, in the closely 
related group of images which 
appear in his verse and prose, 
Ready 2 December 


Oxford University Press 


everyone's book about themselves 


SIMPLE CUSTOM 


cheerfully illustrated 


lain Moncreiffe OF EASTER MONCRIEFFE 
and Don Pottinger 


A book about you—the conventions that influence 
your conduct; the rites performed when you are born, 
engaged and married; the pastimes you enjoy, the 
manners you cultivate, All in brilliant colour on every 
page by the same hands that delighted you with Simple 


Heraldry, 10s 6d 


every woman's book of the year 


ONE WOMAN’S YEAR 
Stella Martin Currey 


A magnificently illustrated gilt book designed for the 
intelligent housewife in the form of a personal com- 
mentary on seasonal jobs, pleasures—and even amusing 


annoyances _— throughout the twelve months of the year. 


WINDOW IN THE WEST 
hy Gilbert Thomas 


These impressions and sketches, by turns “literary ’’ and 
“ intimate,”’ were written in a West Country study over- 
looking sea, csiuary, and hills. Some have West Country 
themes or colour : all represent a looking through the 
western window of life. Here is a quiet yet vivid book, 
in which imagination and spiritual vision, sympathy and 
humour, go hand in hand. The volume includes an 
essay on Thomas Hardy-—-The Dark Horse—which 
attracted much notice when it appeared in periodical 
form. 
9s. 6d. net. 


WIND IN THE TREE TOPS 
by T. Howard Crago 


Many of life’s good things improve with keeping, so that 

they may mellow, and achieve maturity: and among 

these things are the thoughts that go to make a book. 

The author has let his thoughts lie for a long time, tested 
them and proved them over the years. 


7s. 6d. net. 


THE DAY IS OVER 
by Marjorie Vasey 


In this sensitive portrayal of an old lady who, in the 


| evening of her life, decides to live alone rather than be a 


128 6d | 


everyone’s book about everything 
NELSON’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


COMPILED By H. L. Gee 


This is the most concise, comprehensive and up-to-date | 


popular encyclopaedia at its price. 00,000 words, 


9,000 articles, 744 pages, 80 pages of photographs, | 


16 pages full colour, numerous line drawings, maps 


and diagrams. 258 | 


burden to her family, Marjorie Vasey has written a story 
of unfailing interest and affecting charm which, we 
believe, will linger long in the reader’s memory. 
7s. 6d. net. 


SINCERE FLATTERY 
by G. H. Vallins 
With a foreword by MALCOLM MuccGeripce, Brilliant 
parodies from Punch. 
7s. 6d. net. 


MIRACLE AT MIDNIGHT 
by Tom) Fleming 


| The text of the verse plav which raised a storm of 


controversy among the critics when it was performed at 
Edinburgh's Gateway Theatre. 
6s. nel. 
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LITERARY GUIDE PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 

opened will receive a prize of a book token, 

value one guinea. The second and third 

correct solutions to be opened will be 
CLUES 


awarded book tokens to the value of half a 
guinea each. Entries should reach the Editor, 
‘Literary Guide,’ 5 & 6 Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, London, EC4, by December 8 


ACROSS 
1 Killed Keats four times a 
year. 
6 Mixed up chaps celebrating 
Easter. 


9 Is under a safeguard. 

10 Hotly questioned. 

Il They never come to Greece! 
12 Bound to make a play. 


14 Foot, but I'm also vehicu- 
lar. 


16 Sin is not Prench in hair. 
18 Political entertainment, 
20 Stirred up at one’s peril ! 


23 Retrace, behead, and re- 
verse. What a game ! 


26 Get worse agairi. 


27 Scorned eating bread and 
cheese—what an ordeal ! 


29 Brief aid to beauty. 
30 Scotsman rapidly—what a 
blow ! 


31 Pugilistic puppet. 
32 Scatters. 


DOWN 


1 Easy money for Mercury. 


2 Might have benefited from 
a haircut. 


3 Turn round me in Italy. 


4 Artist's meal is part of a 
salad. 


5 Rough toy made of milk. 

6 Pedestals. 

7 Piddle a raisin in the harem. 
8 Jog a pewterer’s blowpipe. 

13 Buds on the family tree. 

1S Spring resort. 

16 Three-point effort. 

17 Bright for Euphrasia. 

19 Stopped for retreads. 

21 Advocated infantile surgery 
22 Accuse me of being a fruit, 
24 Redeems. 


25 Rogues produce the science 
of current units. 


28 Extent of anger. 
29 International headgear 


The Relic 


A Satirical Novel by 
ECA DE QUEIROZ 


‘Superbly translated, it ranges from 
intimate studies of bourgeois life to 


the purest religious feeling, and from 
cynical analysis of human motives to 
travel descriptions of the highest qual- 


ity’. THE TIMES 


12s 6d net 


MAX REINHARDT 


Of Witches, Animals, 
Ghosts ... and Musical Geniuses 


Witchcraft Today by GERALD B. 
GARDNER Introduction by DR. MARGARET 
MURRAY. First revelation of secrets of the 
witch cult by a member of one of the few sur- 
viving covens of witches in England, 

Just Out. Illus. 12s 6d 


Our Animal Friends by FERNAND 
MERY Introduction by GEORGE CANSDALE. 
Have animals minds and feelings like our own? 
Fascinating stories of cats, dogs and other pets 
by a famous Parisian vet. Just Out. Iilus. 10s 6d 


Dangerous Ghosts by ELLIOTT 
O'DONNELL ‘Britain's No. 1 Ghost Hunter’ 
gives you his latest and best spine-chiller. 
Just Out. 5 


Private Lives of the Great Com- 
posers, Conductors and Musical Artistes 
of the World by BERNARD GRUN. Intimate 
revelations of the loves, hates, vicissitudes of the 
geniuses of music, Out Dec. 6. Illus. 18s 


Write to Desk 38 for latest Cotalogue and Rider Book 
Club List. 


hi Lond 
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Introduction to Philosophy | 


By Dr John Lewis ) 2ls net 


How many of us have often wished to look in at the great philosophical debate but have been 
deterred by the jargon in which it is so often conducted? Dr John Lewis has taken extreme care in 
forestalling the difficulties which usually beset the reader with no special philosophical training, with 
the result that this story of philosophy, from the gropings of the early Greeks to such modern 
schools as Logical Positivism. and Dialectical Materialism, makes easy as well as informative reading. 


Man’s Place in the Universe 


By |. Harris, MD 7s 6d net 


Few scientific authors have presented such a clear overall picture of recent discoveries as Dr I. Harris. 
He succeeds in communicating to the layman the essentials of atomic and biological theories in a 
simple style which is both accurate and free from technical jargon. The problem he sets himsel is 
to discover what general conception one can form of the nature of the universe and the significance 
of man as a part of it, if the facts of science are accepted and traditional prejudices are ignored. 
The result is a philosophy that meets the requirements of twentieth-century man. 


African Glory 


THE STORY OF VANISHED NEGRO CIVILIZATIONS 


By J. C. deGraft-Johnson 21s net 


Dr deGraft-Johnson, drawing upon many sources, gives a vivid account of the salient events of African 
history in which, for once, due importance is given to the dynamic role of the Negroes themselves. 
He tells of the empires of Western Africa, whith attained a level of civilization comparable to any 
in the world, and of such wise and humane rulers as the great Mansa Musa. It is an absorbing 
story, and one which should be known to every educated person who cares about the future of Africa, 
or, for that matter, of the world. To many Africans, too, it will bring a new consciousness of past 
achievement and limitless possibilities as they discover their forgotten heritage. 
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